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ABBREVIATIONS 


M 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. — Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622), 
Ak.—Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. = Aquila. 
Arab. — Árabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Агу. = Атуап. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. = contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
gr җе: or editors. 
‚= Egyptian. 
Bae En 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV=English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Ег. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Huy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Iran. — Iranian. 


Isr. = Jeraclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX -Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

'| MSS = Manuscripts. 
МТ = Massoretic Text. 
n. —note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. ВЕ. = Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm- Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. =Semitic. 
Sept. =Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. =Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. =Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
"Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La-Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt- Deuteronomy. 


Јоз = Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg = Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,9 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 К=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Нар = Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth = Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt- Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 9 Тї=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal = Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col = Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn 1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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ПІ. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


l. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. | 

Baldwin =. Diet, of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth = Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (21894). 

Beuzinger = Zeb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann — Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns-Sachau = Syr.- köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
J'ünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge-- Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio = Dict. des ant. grec. et Tom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye— Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.?, 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= drabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die für Bibel u. Talmud, 
1. 1870 (71892), 11. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zópffel = Lexicon f. Theol. и. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt= Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange Etudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane- Ап Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir- Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJ Ps- American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL- American Journal of Semitic Languages 
aud Literature. 

AJTÀ = American Journal of Theology. 

AMG — Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

АЕ = Anthropological be 

АЕТ = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS — Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack- Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Eealencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1856. 

Roscher= Lez. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer- GJV?, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade — Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (С. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Гата, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen? = Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture’, 1891 [11903]. 

Ueberweg = Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften ®, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson- Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Dic gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden?, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG = Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWHI= Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ — Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG =Beitrige zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzseh aud Haupt). 

BCH > Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

ВЕ = Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ — Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL-Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR - Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=Bulletindela Soc. d' Anthropologie de Lyon. 

BSAP — Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l'Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBITS=Caleutta Duddhist Text Society. 

CE = Catholic Encyclopædia. 

CF 2 Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS = Cults of the Greck States (l'arnell). 

CI — Census of India. 

CI A = Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE = Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

СТС = Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL = Согриз inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS- Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of КАТ; sce below]. 

СР = Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography  (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI - Diet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNJB = Dict. of National Biography. 

DPAP = Dict. of EE and Psychology. 

DWAW=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopedia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM-Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI-Encyclopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ЕхрТ = Expository Times. 

FHG=Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

GIA P=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

СР = Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJ V = Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI-Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings! Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA Indian Antiquary. 

I/CC=International Critical Commentary. 

ТОСО = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICE-Yndian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA —Inserip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL-International Theological Library. 

ГА = Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI-—Jonrnal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAO0S = Journal of the American Oriental Societ y. 

JASB Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe- Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS- Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

ГР = Journal des Débats. 

JDTh = Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS- Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

ГН = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA- Journal of Philology. 

РТА = Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

ГЕВ = Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT=Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (IIartland). 

LSSt- Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

МСН = Monumenta Germanis Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J = Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen п, 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums, 

NBAC= NuovoBullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC=Nineteenth Century. 

NHWDB=Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

ОТЈС = О1а Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

РА05= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASB= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopádie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue а Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d'Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

EC= Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh= Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopádie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

fig = Revue Egyptologique. 

БЕЈ = Revue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d'Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

ЕН В= Revue de l'Histoire des Religions. 

RM =Revue du monde musulman. 

EN = Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh= Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d'Épigraphie et d'Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI — Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux rélatifs à l'Archéologie 
et à la Philologie. 

ETP = Revue des traditions populaires. 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RFV V -Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W=Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB —Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK zStudien und Kritiken. 

SM A =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG И =Sitzungsherichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

ВИА И -Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ТАТ = Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE- Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

Т, GT == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche, 
ology. 

TU —'Texte und Untersuchungen. 

IVA = Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für асур. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP = Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE = Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

2РАР = зц für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 


ADOPTION 


It produced two 
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the way for a theory of transubstantiation in the 


well as by English theologians. 
dogmatic treatises—one by Frankish and German 
bishops ; the other by the lim s of Upper Italy, 
led by Paulinus of Aquileia. They were sent by 
Charles to Elipandus, together with a treatise of 
Pope Hadrian. He begged him not to separate 
from the unity of the Church. In the spring of 
A.D. 798, Alcuin received a treatise from Felix, and 
asked Charles to invite replies from Paulinus of 
дс; Richbod of Tréves, and Theodulf of 
Orleans, preparing also a reply of his own. 

10. In the meantime Leidrat of Lyons, who with 
Nefridius of Narbonne and Abbot Benedict of 
Aniane had been conducting an active mission 
against the heresy in the district, met Felix and 

ersuaded him to come to Court. In June A.D. 799 

e met Alcuin at Aachen, and, after much diseus- 
sion, was received back into the Church. He was 
put in charge of Leidrat, and remained at Lyons 
till his de But Leidrat’s successor, Agobard, 
after the death of Felix, found a posthumous treat- 
ise, in which some of the old errors were restated, 
and published a refutation, dealing particularly 
with the erroneous speculations of Felix on our 
Lord’s ignorance (Agnoetism). 

The heresy soon died out in the 9th cent. in the 
Frankish empire, though it is mentioned in the 
letters of Alvar of Cordova as surviving in his 
neighbourhood (c. A.D. 850). In the llth and 12th 
cents. it was revived by some of the schoolmen, but 
did not become popular. 

11. The chief result of the controversy was the 
fateful legacy of a theory of transubstantiation of 
the human personality in Christ, which the orthodox 
writers bequeathed to their successors, preparing 


Eucharist. Alcuin (с. Felic. ii. 12) taught that ‘in 
adsumptione carnis a deo, persona perit hominis, non 
natura.’ The idea was inherited from the Gallican 
Faustus of Riez, who had taught: ‘ Persona per- 
sonam consumere potest! (under the name Pas- 
chasius, de Sp. sco. ii. 4, quoted by Hooker in a 
famous passage, Ecel. Pol. v. 52. 3). Faustus had 
the legal conception of personality — ownership, 
most probably, in his mind, not a sort of semi- 
physical conception of consumption, as when the 
wick of a candle is consumed in the flame. There 
is danger in all such metaphors if they are pressed 
too far. 

In every Christological controversy sacramental 
teaching has been involved. In Arian times, 
Hilary of Poitiers (de Trin. viii. 13) pleaded 
standard Eucharistic doctrine as a witness against 
error. Etherius and Beatus were right to show 
that the assumptions of their opponents brought 
about serious misunderstandings in Eucharistic 
teaching. But Harnack overstates their position 
when he argues that ‘even in the instance of 
Beatus, the realistic conception of the Lord’s 
p turns out to be a decisive motive against 
Adoptianism’ (ор. cit. v. 291). 

12. In conclusion, it is pleasant to note that 
Aleuin (Ep. ad Elip.) wrote warmly in praise of 
the character of Felix, whose charm was also ad- 
mitted after his death by Agobard (op. cit. z). 

LITERATURE. — Letters of Elipandus, España Sagrada, v. 
524; Etherii et Beati adv. Elip. Lib. 2 [Migne, Patr. Lat. 96); 
Alcninus, adv, Elip., adv. Felic. (Migne, 100, 101], Panlinns, Lib. 8 
[Migne, 09], Agobardus [Migne, 104]; Gams, Kirchengeschichte 
Spaniens, ii. 2, 261 ff. ; Bandissin, Eulogiue v. Alvar; Möller, 
art. * Adoptianismus' in PARES, A. E. BURN. 
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ADOPTION (among lower races).—1. Artificial 
kinship is a well-recognized and widely practised 
mode of strengthening societies emi as savage 
and barbarous societies are, on real or pretended 
community of blood. By means of artificia] kin- 
ship, strangers are adopted into a clan or kindred. 
Various methods are employed for this purpose, of 
which the most celebrated is the Blood Covenant 
(wh. see). In all societies based on blood-kinship, 
children are a common asset of great value, for 
the continuance of the society depends on them. 
Wealth of children is the supreme desire of families, 
and it matters comparatively little whether they 
are legitimate, or even whether they really have 
the family blood in their veins or not. here 
natural means of obtaining children fail, therefore, 
artificial means are often freely resorted to. More- 
over, the importance of children to the society 
leads to their being regarded with special tender- 
ness and consideration; and even where there is 
no want of issue, children are adopted from motives 
of compassion. This is the case, to mention only 
two examples, among peoples as widely severed by 
race, environment, and culture as the Papuans and 
the North American Indians. Of the natives of 
Logea, an island off the coast of British New 
Guinea, we are told that on the occasion of a blood- 
feud after a successful raid, when it is customary 
to torture to death and eat the prisoners, the 
leader of the raid, being the owner of the prisoners, 
will sometimes save their lives and adopt them, 
according to sex and age, as father, mother, brother, 
sister, or child (Colonial Rep., No. 168, Brit. New 
Guinea Annual Rep. 1894-1895, p. 51). Elsewhere 
in New Guinea and the adjacent islands the pur- 
chase of children for adoption by women, either 
childless or with only small families or widows, or 
by families with children of one sex only, is a 
common practice (Kohler, in ZVRW, xiv. 365). 


So among the Osages and Kansas of North America 
‘children and women taken prisoners are preserved 
and adopted, especially into such families among 
their captors as have SE: any of their members, 
either by sickness or war’ (Hunter, Memoirs of a 
Captivity, 249). The Omahas practise adoption 
when a child, grandchild, nephew or niece has 
died, and some living person bears a real or fancied 
resemblance to the Len (Dorsey, in 3rd Report 
of BE, 265).* 

2. The effect of adoption is to transfer the child 
from the old kinship to the new. Не ceases to be 
& member of the family to which he belongs b 
birth. He loses all richts, and is divested of ай 
duties with regard to his real parents and kinsmen, 
and instead enters upon new duties and acquires 
new rights as the child of the family to which he 
is transferred, and of which he is now regarded in 
all respects as a native-born member. Very early 
in the development of the family as a social unit, 
in addition to the care of a parent during sickness 
and old age, the due performance of bis funeral 
ceremonies and the cult of the ancestral manes 
were reckoned among the most important duties of 
a child. These are not always mentioned by ethno- 
graphical writers among the reasons for adoption ; 

et, where the religion of the people described 
ays stress upon them, they must always be taken 
into account. Thus the old Moravian writer 
Crantz, in describing the customs of the Eskimos 

* Some of the North American tribes occasionally extended 
the practice of adoption so as to make it by analogy a transac- 
tioa between entire groups of persons. Thus the Five Nations 
adopted the Tuscarora on their expulsioo from North Carolina, 
about the year 1726, and admitted them, first as а boy, then 
through successive stages, аз if they had been a ingle person, 
up to full equality. The Iroquois seem to have adopted the 
Delawares in a similar manner. In both cases the object was 
purely political, and the form of alliance (for such in effect 
it was) was probably dictated by circumstaaces (Hewitt in 
Handbk. Amer. Ind., art. ‘ Adoption’) 
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of Greenland, assigns as the only reason for adop- 
tion of children that the family has no children or 
only little ones, and that the husband in such a 
zase adopts one or two orphan boys ‘to assist him 
in providing food and to take care of his family in 
future times,’ adding that ‘the wife does the same 
with a girl or a widow’ (Crantz, History of Green- 
land, i. 165); whereas we know from his own 
statements elsewhere in the book (pp. 205, 237), as 
well as from others, that an elaborate burial was 
iven to a deceased Eskimo, that ghosts mani- 
ested themselves in various ways, asking for food 
by a singing in the ears; and that the dead were 
‘a kind of guardian spirits to their children and 
grandchildren’ (Rink, Tales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, 44, 63). Hence we may be led to infer 
that the reasons enumerated by Crantz were by no 
means the only reasons for adoption in Greenland. 
The inference is greatly strengthened by the ex- 
ress testimony of a careful observer about the 
skimos of Behring Strait, that ‘a childless pair 
frequently adopt a child, either a girl or a boy, pre- 
ferably the latter. This is done so that when the 
die there will be some one left whose duty it will 
be to make the customary feast and offerings to 
their shades at the festival of the dead. l of 
the Eskimos appear to have great dread of dying 
without being assured that their shades will be 
remembered during the festivals, fearing that, if 
neglected, they would thereby suffer destitution 
in the future life’ (Nelson, in 18th Report of BE, 

90). 

3. Whatever may be the case among the Eskimos 
of Greenland, therefore, it is quite certain that 
those of Behring Strait practise adoption for reasons 
which include the perpetuation of the cult of the 
ancestral manes. At the other end of the habit- 
able world the Bantus are distinguished by their 
devotion to the worship of ancestors. The race is 
so prolific that it rarely happens that a man dies 
without issue. When RUE E Baronga of 
Delagoa Bay the head of a kraal passes away 
without leaving a son, it is said that his village 
has departed, his name is broken. This is regarded 
as a supreme misfortune ; and to avoid it the child- 
less man has one means at his disposal, namely, 
the adoption of his sister's son. He gets a sister 
who is expecting to become a mother to come to 
his village, and there to give birth to her child. 
If a boy be born, he is made the heir, and is said 
to have restored his grandfather’s village. For 
this purpose a chief may, it seems (though one 
below the rank of chief cannot), even adopt a 
stranger (Junod, Les Baronga, 121). The mis- 
fortune involved in the breaking of the name by 
the failure of children appears more clearly from 
a Zulu prayer to the family manes. 

The worshipper says: ‘Ye of such a place, which did such 
and such great actions, I ask of you that I may get cattle and 
childreu and wives, and have children hy them, that your name 
may not perish, hut it may still he said, ** That is the village of 
so-and-so yonder.” IfI am alone, it may be I shall live long on 
the earth; if I have no children, at my death my uame will 
come to an end ; and you will be iu trouble when you have to 
gat grasshoppers; for at the time of my death my village will 
coms to an end, and you will have no place into which you can 
enter; you will die of cold on the mountains’ (Callaway, Re- 
ligious Syst. of the Amazulu, 224). 

The Zulus are a people closely related, as well 
as geographically contiguous, to the Baronga. 
From what is here explicitly set forth concerning 
Zulu ideas, it may be legitimately concluded that 
the underlying motive for adopting a son in the 
manner practised by the Baronga, is that of pro- 
viding for the worship of the dead by means of 
the sacrifices to be offered from time to time by 
the adopted son and his descendants, 

4. It is, however, among races of higher civili- 
zation than the Eskimos or the Bantus that the 
connexion of adoption with the family cult is most 


clearly visible. Without anticipating what will 
be said below in special articles, it may be noted 
that the adoption ceremony often bears witness to 
this connexion. In Cambodia a solemn ceremony, 
though not absolutely essential to the validity of 
adoption, is often performed, and plays a great 
part in Cambodian custom. 1% is needless to relate 
the ceremony in detail. Suffice it to say that the 
following invocation is therein repeated : 

‘To-day, ata propitious hour, this man who, in consequence 
no doubt of a mistake on the part of nature, was boru of other 
entrails, asks to he the son of so-and-so. Let so-and-so he his 
father, so-and-so his mother! It hecomes us now to inform 
you of the matter, O deceased ancestors! Give us your hene- 
diction! Grant us favours and prosperity !' Ths formal adop- 
tion then takes place hy the adoptiva father or same other 
person on his behalf asperging the adopted son with water, 
counting nine, and crying : * Come hither, run, O nineteen vital 
spirits!’ Finally, the cotton threads with which the water has 
hesn sprinkled are bound to the wrists of the son thus admitted 
into T family (Aymonier, in Excursions et Reconnaissances, 
xiv. . 

5. The ceremony of adoption has varied greatly. 
There is reasou to believe that it originally con- 
sisted of a formal simulation of the natural act of 
birth, or of suckling. The former, as appears from 
the legend of the adoption of Herakles by Hera, 
recounted by Diodorus, was known in early times 
in Greece, and the same writer expressly tells us 
that it was still the practice of the barbarians. 
The Roman form seems to have been similar. It 
is still observed by the Turks in Bosnia; and a 
Slavonic folksong exhibits an empress as taking 
the son to be adopted into the palace and passing 
him through her silken vest that he might be 
called her heart’s child (Krauss, Sitte und Brauch 
der Süd-slaven, 5991.). Тһе symbolism is, if crude, 
so natural that we need not be surprised at finding 
it very widespread. A story of the Tsimshians, a 
British Columbian tribe, represents a woman who 
purposed to adopt a child as sitting down and 
having the child placed between her legs, as if she 
had just given birth to it (Boas, Indianzsche Sagen, 
275). Some of the Indian castes place the child in 
the lap of the person adopting it (Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes of the N.W. Provinces and Oudh, i. 59, 89). 
Saint Dominic was the adopted son of the Blessed 
Virgin. Accordingly, Roman Catholic painters 
have not hesitated to represent ‘the whole count- 
less host of Dominicans crowded under her dress’ 
(Milman, History of Lat. Christianity’, vi. 22 note). 
Although in England adoption has not been re- 
ed within the historical period, a vulgar 
belief, which is said to have lingered into recent 
times, that a mother might legitimate her children 
born before marriage by taking them under her 
clothes during the marriage ceremony, seems to 
point to the existence at an earlier period of a 
rite of adoption simulating the act of birth. 

6. Among the races of the North of Africa the 
ancient rite was by suckling. It is constantly 
alluded to in Berber and Kabyle stories. It is 
mentioned in stories told to-day in Egypt, and 
was probably the usual form among the ancient 
Egyptians (Basset, Nouveaux Contes Berberes, 128, 
339; Wiedemann in Am Urquell, ii. 239). The 
development of the paternal at the expense of the 
maternal line of descent has in Africa and else- 
where transferred the rite to the man who adopts 
a son. Among the Gallas at Kambat, in the 
Eastern Horn of Africa, the son to be adopted 
sucks blood from the breast of his adoptive father 
(Paulitschke, Ethnographie Nordost - Afrikas, i. 
193). In Abyssinia the son to be adopted takes 
the hand of the adoptive father and sucks one of 
his fingers, declaring himself to be his child b 
adoption. Sir George Robertson was thus consti- 
tuted his adopted father by an old Kafir in the 
Hindu-Kush. On another occasion a man desirous 
of beiug his adopted son smeared butter on his 
left breast and sucked it (Robertson, Káfirs of the 
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Hindu-Kush, 203, 30). The Circassians practise 
adoption by the suckling rite. The woman oilers 
her breast to the son to be adopted. So far is this 
carried, that if a murderer can by any means, even 
by force, succeed in sucking the breast of the 
mother of one whom he has slain, he becomes her 
son; and it ends a vendetta if the offender can 
simply manage to plant three kisses on the breast 
of the mother of the injured man (Darinsky, in 
ZVRW, xiv. 168; L’ Anthropologie, vil. 229). 

These crude ceremonies, of course, disappeared 
from the higher culture long before the custom of 
adoption itself passed away. 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 

ADOPTION (Chinese).—Adoption is in China 
principally a religious institution, based upon 
ancestor-worship, which demands perpetuation of 
the family and the tribe. 

The most sacred duty of a child, inculeated by 
the ancient classics, consists in absolute obedience 
and submission to the will of its parents, combined 
with the highest degree of affection and devotion. 
This duty, called Aiao, naturally does not ter- 
minate with death. Father and mother, having 
entered the spiritual state, then become the patron 
divinities of their offspring. They reside in their 
tombs, and also at home on the altar, in wooden 
tablets inscribed with their names. The sons and 
their wives have to feed and clothe them by means 
of sacrifices prescribed with great precision by 
formal customary law, in order to protect them 
from hunger and cold, privation and misery, and 
themselves from punishment and misfortune. The 
hiao extends also to grandparents, and still more 
remote ancestors of the family, who likewise are 
tutelary divinities. Lest the sacrifices should 
sease, it is both a necessity and a duty for every- 
body to have sons, in order that they may continue 
the ancestor-worship. The saying of Mencius, 
‘Three things are unfilial, and the worst is to 
have no sons,’ is a dogma of social and religious 
life to this day. Daughters are of no use in this 
respect; for, in accordance with the peremptory 
law of exogamy dominating China’s social life 
probably from the earliest times, a daughter leaves 

er paternal tribe to enter that of her husband, 
and this secession means the adoption of her hus- 
band’s ancestors. 

A married man who has no son, either by his 
punei al wife or by a concubine, is therefore 

ound io obtain one by adoption. According to 
ancient custom, confirmed by the laws of the State, 
he may adopt only a son of his brother, or a grand- 
son of his father's brother, or & great-grandson of 
his paternal grand-uncle, and so on; in other 
words, an adopted successor must be a member of 
the same tribe, and thus & bearer of the adopter's 
tribe-name ; and moreover, he must be a member 
of the generation following that of the adopter. 

An adopted successor holds the position of a 
genuine son : he possesses the same rights, and has 
the same duties to perform. 

Adoption is unusual, and at any rate not neces- 
sary, for those who have sous of their own; and 
it is unlawful for any man who has only one son to 
give him away for adoption. 

The adoption of & son may, of course, be sealed 
by means of a written contract, but in most cases 
no such contract is made. It is an important 
event for the family, and, like all such events, is 
superintended by the elders of the family, whose 
tacit sanction is necessary. The intervention of 
the authorities is neither asked nor given, and so 
long as no glaring transgression of the laws of 
adoption is committed, and no complaints are 
lodged by the elders, they will not interfere. The 
consummation of the event is in the main religious, 
being solemnly announced to the soul-tablets in 
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both homes by the respective fathers; and the son 
has, with prostrations and incense-offering, to take 
leave of those in his father’s house, and in the 
same way to introduce himself to those in the 
house of his adoptive father. Should his natural 
father and his adoptive father have the same 
family-altar, there is, of course, only the one 
announcement before it. 
J. J. M. DE GROOT. 


ADOPTION (Greek).—1. Origin and meaning 
of the institution.—In the minds of the Greeks 
and Romans there were three things closely, and 
at first inseparably, connected,—the family organi- 
zation, the family worship (that is, the worship of 
the dead ancestors of the family back to the com- 
mon ancestor of the group of families constituting 
the clan or y&vos, gens), and the family estate. It 
was the rule in both Greek and Roman law that 
the property could not be acquired without the 
obligations of the cultus, nor the cultus without 
the property or some share in it (Plato, Laws, v. 740, 
calls the heir 8:48оҳоѕ Gedy ; Iswus, vi. 51: mórepov 
det rüy ёк тайттз rv ФіМоктўророѕ elvat KAnpövonov kat 
ёті rà pvhpara lévai xebuevov kal évayioñvra; Cic. 
de Leg. ii. 19). It was imperative that the family 
should not die out, and the family cultus thus 
become extinct. To ordinary Greek sentiment, 
neglect in the grave was a calamity almost as 
much to be dreaded as the total omission of sepul- 
chral rites (Eur. Suppl. 540: elav yàp elopéper rots 
áAkluocu, sc. to lie unburied). Hence the prayer 
of the pious for children, as a guarantee that the 
spirit should not be ‘an unfed and famished citizen 
of the other world, for lack of friends or kinsmen 
on earth’ (Luc. de Luct. 9) In the perpetuity of 
the family the corporation of the gens and the 
State itself were both directly interested (Is. vii. 
30: иби yap TO ёрҳоут: TOv olkwv, Brus by ph ёєрі- 
Burra, Tpocrürre, Thy émuéhecay—according to the 
usual interpretation, which is, however, very doubt- 
ful. It was, however, a principle equally funda- 
mental that the family and the cult could be con- 
tinued only through males; a daughter could not 
continue the cult, because on marriage she passed 
into her husband's family. A legitimate son was 
therefore the prime object of marriage. It was 
from these principles that the regulations concern- 
ing inheritance and the institution of adoption 
sprang. 

The institution of adoption was thus a necessary outcome of 
the desire to perpetuate the family and the family cultus. 
‘Adoption is the factitions creation of blood- relationship’ 
(Maine, Anc. Law, new ed. 1906, p. 200), and is the earliest and 
most extensively employed of legal fictions (ib. p. 133). For 
Greece, adoption is apparently ascribed by Aristotle to Philo- 
laos,* a Corinthian who migrated to Thebes and ‘gave the 
Thebans laws respecting penises. the laws of adoption (ибо: 
derıxoi) as they ara called . . . which were meant to preserve 
the number of allotments without changs’ (Ar. Pol. ii. 9, p. 
12745). In Atbens adoption is older than Solon’s legislation 
(в.с. 594), аз is clear from the important law several times cited 
by the orators (e.g. Demos. xlvi. 14: бето ph émemoímvro, dare 
илїте &meuretv pre emdixdcagéar, dre ®бАшъ elope mi». dp, 
K,T.À.) In Sparta it is older than Herodotus (about в.о. 480), who 
cites the regnlation that adoptions must take place before the 
kings (vi. 57) ; in Crete it is older than the great inscription known 
аз the Code of Gortyna,t which was inscribed about B.c. 450, but 
contains much earlier matter. 1908 (ii. 13) speaks of the right 
of adoption as being founded upon Solon's law of testament; 
but this is to invert the order of development. The institution 
is, in fact, much older than we have records to show, and was 
one of the most primitive factors in ancient life. Our knowledge 
of its regulations being derived mainly from the extant orations, 
especially those of 1sæns and those ascribed to Demosthenes, in 
cases of disputed inheritance, is chiefly limited to Athenian law ; 
but the Code of Gortyna shows considerable differences, and 
makes it probahle that there were wide divergences in details 
in the various Greek States. 

2. Adoption a form of will.—The primitive idea 
of the institution—that of an authorized fiction of 
direct descent, ‘demanding of religion and law 

+ The aate of Philolaos was about в.с. 726. 

t Fabricius in Mittheil. Ath. 1885, p. 862f. The regulations 
concerning adoption are given in full, with tr. and comments, 
in Roberts, Introd. to Greek Epigraphy, Part i. p. 826 f. 
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that which Nature had denied’ (Cic. pro Dom. 
xiii. 14)—is frequently expressed by the orators (cf. 
Is. ii. 10: ds vis {рта тє упротрофђсо: kal тє\єитї- 
сорта Odor abrdv kal els тду ётєт& xpóvov тй ron. 
peva abro тосо. Id. ii. 46: dada de тд» reXevr- 
сарта kai dvavupov Bovera катастӣӯсаі, Ire pare Tà 
lepà rà татрфа )Tép ékelvov umdels ring илт evaryity 
aire kal’ #каттоу éviavróv," GAN ddaipyrat ras тшд 
ras éxelvov), Nevertheless, this idea became over- 
laid with others as rationalism prevailed. The 
Athenian of the days of Iseus adopted a son, in 
very many cases at least, primarily in order to 
leave him property, or for other reasons. In other 
words, adoption, gradually losing to a large extent 
its early significance as a means of supplementing 
nature (Demos. xliv. 43 : dws àv б olkos uh efepnuw@n), 
was used as a means of testamentary bequest, 
thereby overcoming a legal disability. For it 
must be remembered that ‘Intestate Inheritance 
is a more ancient institution than Testamentary 
Succession’ (Maine, op. cié. p. 207), and that 
normally (ie. if he fnd a Enae son) an 
Athenian could not make a will t—so the law is 
usually stated, but it may be doubted whether it 
was strictly enforced, at least in the 4th cent. B.C. 
(cf. Meier п. Schömann, Der attische Process?, p. 
591 f. ; Wyse on Is. iii, 42 and vi. 28). If he died 
without legitimate male issue, and without a will, 
the relatives of the deceased, in an order fixed by 
law, were his heirs. The Athenian will, therefore, 
though only an ‘inchoate testament’ (Maine, op. 
cié. p. 208), together with adoption, which was the 
form in which testamentary disposition of pro- 
perty was as a rule made, interrupted the ordinary 
course of descent of family and property. In 
other words, an Athenian, availing ШОО of the 
right of adoption inéer vivos or by testament, very 
often was actuated by the desire of disinheriting 
some one of his possible heirs-at-law (Demos. 
xliv. 63: брётє yap ёт rats kolarelaıs ol mdeloror 
duyayaryoluevor kal rats mpds rods olkelovs Otadopats 
modrs BiAoverkodvres mormrovs viets morodvraı). This 
fact explains not only the frequency of disputes 
over wills and inheritances at Athens, but also the 
method of handling such followed by the pleaders, 
e.g. Isæus. The impression gathered from the 
speeches is that it was perhaps impossible for an 

thenian to safeguard the heir of his choice against 
the assaults of disappointed relatives. And, herein 
a great contrast to the Roman courts, the tend- 
ency of Athenian juries was to ‘vote for the re- 
latives rather than for the will’ (Arist. Prob. 
xxix. 3), 

3. Methods of adoption.—In Athens there were 
three methods of adoption: (1) adoption inter 
vivos, i.e. during lifetime (ef. Is. ii. 14: &tö6vrwv 
оди zéit ифшои айтф motetoGar did тд elvar Amada, ép 
тото, ойк ev б:абђкалѕ ypdwas, uEAMAwr длтобьђскеі, 
demep ANo тш); (2) adoption by will, taking 
effect only on death of the testator (see quotation 
above) ; (3) ‘posthumous adoption,’ by which if a 
man died without legitimate maleissue, and without 
having adopted a son, the next-of-kin succeeding 
to the estate, or his issue, was adopted into the 
family of the deceased as his son. (The rules of this 
mode of adoption are not known, and our evidence 
is meagre. Instances are the following—Is. xi. 49, 
vii. 31; Demos. xliii. 11, this last an example of 
such adoption deferred for many years, and per- 
formed in the end simply as à manceuvre in view 
of a lawsuit. See Wyse, note on Is. x. 8). In 
Gortyna the procedure of adoption is of archaic 
simplicity, the act being publie and oral, as its 

* For these annual offerings to the dead, see Wyse, The 
Speeches of Iscus, note in loc. 

t So in Gortyna testaments are unknown, even in the rudi- 
mentary form introduced at Athens by Solon. The code seems, 
m tact, concerned to combat the tendencies which produced 
the testament. 


name there (dvdavors, ‘announcement’) denotes— 
* Announcement of adoption shall be made in the 
Agora, when the citizens are assembled, from the 
stone from which speeches are made. And the 
adopter shall give to his rapla a victim and a 
pitcher of wine.’ The Spartan mode (Herod. vi. 
57) must have been similar. 

4. Conditions regulating adoption.—The con- 
ditions under which adoption in Athens was 
possible were as follows. Since adoption was in 
reality & sort of willing, it could be performed 
only by him who was competent to make a will, 
that is, by a man only, not by a woman, nor by a 
minor * (2.е. one under the age of eighteen—Ar. 
Ath. Pol. 42). The adopter must be in full pos- 
session of his faculties, and not acting under undue 
influence (the vagueness of this last condition 
afforded a loophole for litigation, ef, Ar. Ath. Pol. 
35). The proviso that the adopting citizen should 
have no legitimate son living, or, if he had, that 
he might then effect only a provisional adoption 
by will, followed directly from the underlying idea 
oL the institution (Demos. xlvi. 24 : ë т: à» yvnolwv 
vraw viéov б татр biabyrat, dän dmoÜdvecir ol vlets 
трі» dai ÖLeres 3880, TÅ» той marpbs д:абукт kuplay 
«оі. Cf. Plato, Laws, xi. 993 E). The adopted son 
must be a citizen of citizen parents, acting with 
his own consent, if of age, or that of his guardian 
(к0р:оѕ) if a minor. Neither party must stand 
under accountability to the State (uarevduvos) for con- 
duet of office (/Eschin. in Cfes. 21). Penal loss of 
civic rights (årla) on either side would practical] 

revent adoption, especially as certain formsof suc 
EE (e.g. the disabilities of a debtor 
to the Treasury) were transmitted to children and 
heirs until their removal (Demos. xliii. 58. Cf. 
the decree against Antiphon and his associates— 
kal Beton elvat 'Архєттб\єдор kal ’Avrıdüvra, kal -yévos 
TÒ ёк тоўтоі, kal vó8ovs kal *yvnalovs* kal day momenral 
Tiva TOv ё "Apyerrorguov каї Avrip&vros, Tios ёттш 
д moınsduevos). Hence men who had reason to fear 
condemnation involving such ärıula were fain to 
secure previous adoption of their sons (Atschin. 
in Ctes. 21; Is. x. 17: Erepoı uév, ёта» тєрї xpüjuara 
ÜvervxOct, roUs a erépovs abrav matdas eisérépovs oixous 
elootolciv, Wa ui) uerao xot THs ToU warpds Arıulas). 
The field of choice was legally unrestricted, at 
any rate after the time of Solon, though probably 
most men naturally looked for an adoptive son 
within the circle of their relatives. 

5. The formalities of adoption.—As regards the 
ceremonies of adoption, the following procedure is 
spoken of by the orators, but it was perhaps 
neither universal nor legally enjoined (Is. vii. 15). 
The adoptive son was introduced to the members 
of his adoptive father’s phratry—probably on the 
third and last day of the Apaturia (=October, 
roughly), as was the case with children of the 
body. The father offered the customary sacrifice 
(wetov), and took oath that his adoptive son was a 
genuine Athenian citizen; thereafter, with the 
consent of the assembled phraéries,t the son's 
name was enrolled on the register of the phratry 
(kowó» or pparopixdy ypauuaretov ; cf. Demos. xliv. 
41). Subsequently (and if the adopted son was a 
minor, not until he came of age), and purely as & 
civic, not religious, act, the name was entered by the 
head of the father’s deme on the deme roll (Anivapxendy 
ypappareiov) with the consent of the members of 
the deme (Demos. xliv. 39). These two enrolments, 
the one quasi-religious, the other purely political, 
gave the necessary opportunities for interference 
on the part of des who on publie or private 
grounds had reason to oppose the adoption. The 

* These two conditions of sex and age are insisted upon in the 
Gortynian Code. ` 

t At Gortyna there is no hint that the citizens are anything 
but witnesses, or that the &raıpia has any right of refusal of 
entry of the adopted son. 
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adopted son usually retained his old name, alter- 
ing only the name of his father in writing his full 
signature, and if necessary that of his deme (see 
Keil in Rhein. Mus. xx. [1865] p. 539 f.). 

6. Rights and duties of an adopted son.—The 
adopted son stepped at once from the family of his 
natural father into that of his adoptive father; he 
lost his relationship to his natural father, and all 
rights inherent therein (Is. ix. 33: ovdels yap wore 
ermolmros yevópevos EexAnpovöunge той olkov Zëen E£e- 
moon, edv ph éravéAÓg karà тди vönov); but he did 
not lose his relationship to his mother (if we may 
trust the statement of Is. vii. 25: uyrpds д ойдеіѕ 
dorun Eexmolnros, GAN önolws бтрде: Thy abra» elvai 
prépa, кд» ev TO marppp uévg Tis oti кд» ёктот@ 
— which would seem to mean that an adopted son 
still retained his rights of next-of-kin so far as 
they belonged to him through his mother). He 
became the legal and necessary heir of his adoptive 
father, taking up and continuing the sacra of his 
new family, and possessing the right of burial in 
its sepulchre. Like a legitimate son of the body, 
he was entitled to enter withont legal formalities 
into possession of his estate upon his adoptive 
father’s death (Demos. xliv. 19: eveßdrevsev ойтш$ 
els ri obolav ds Ga" éxelvov fGvros ere elomorndels). 
Collaterals (éyxiwrets) and testamentary heirs, on 
the other hand, were forbidden to enter on occu- 
pation before their claim had been established in a 
court of law (émióuacla. Cf. Is. frg. iii. 6: où де 
Tov ёт!фко> kparetaÜo, к\ўра> трд Ölkns. Id. vi. 3: 
Aaxövros ё ToU Хоирєстрбтоу xarà Tov vóuov той к\л}рои, 
ёд» dure fr Soa: APnvalwy те BovXouévo, and cf. ib. 
lii. 60). Like a son of the body, an adopted son 
had no option of refusal of the inheritance, as had 
heirs -at-law (Demos. xxxv. 4. Att. Proc.? 573, 
n. 252).* Even if legitimate male children were 
born to his adoptive father subsequently to the 
adoption, the adopted son ranked with them for 
equal share of the property according to the law 
of inheritance (Is. vi. 63: xal dtapphinv év TQ убри 
yéyparrat, dav топута@цёуф maldes emiyevwvral, TÒ uépos 
ékárepov Éxew THs ovclas Kal kXgpovouetv duolws ашфотё- 
povs. Id. vi. 25: той ибро xedevovros dmapras Tous 
*yvqelovs lronolpovs elvai Tov ттатрфор»).1 

The inheritance of a son adopted inter vivos 
could not be diminished, for after the act of 
adoption the father’s limited power of testamentary 
disposition was, theoretically at least, ipso facto 
abrogated; only in the case of a testamentary 
adoption could any contro] over the disposition of 
the property be exercised, and that only in a 
general way (Is. v. 6: xal ёт! иё» TG трїтф pépet той 
xAnpov Acxaoyévns Bde TQ Mevetévou Auatoyévev vids 
éylyvero mowjrós). If the adopted son left behind 
him a legitimate son of his body (votos vids) in the 
house of his adoptive father, thereby fulfilling the 
object of his adoption, he might return to his 
natural father’s house, and there resume all the 
rights and duties of a son, relinquishing all such 
claims in respect of his adoptive father’s estate 
(Harpocr. s.v. dre: ёт: ol топуто maides dravedOeiv els 
Tov тотрфох olkov ойк ўсау кїрїої, el uù maidas yyyolous 
kaTaAUrO.ev dp TQ оїкф той тотсашёрои). He could 
not, however, so leave behind him an adopted son ; 
he had, in fact, no power himself of adoption, 
either in his lifetime or by will, so long as his own 
status was that of an adopted son; he transmitted 
the estate only to an heir of his body (Demos. 
xliv. 63: o) Slxacov ёўтоу тд тоттду vlóv ттопутой$ 
érépous elodryew, ФМ éwykaraXelmew pèv Yıryvoudvovs, 

* 'The Gortynian Code allows the adopted son to repudiate his 
inheritance. 

+ The Gortynian Code treats the adopted son less generously, 
giving him only the rights of a danghter when the adoptive 
father leaves legitimate children; that is to say, if there are 
other eone, he is to receive half a son’s portion; if there are 
daughters only, he is to ehere equally with hie adoptive sisters. 


The Code ie concerned to depose the artificial son from a posi- 
tion of equality with naturel heirs. 
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brav бё тодт' ёте, Tots yéveow drodidéva Tas 


kAnpovoulas. Ib. 68: rots бё mombeisw ойк e£dv dia- 
Өёлбдол, arıd füvras eEykarakımövras viò "ууђсіоу 


emavıdvar, A те\єитђсартаѕ йлод:дбрас T3». KAnpovoulay 
Tots d аруўз olxelos ойт той посташёрои). Nor, on 
the other hand, could he restore the line of his 
natural father by putting back one of his own sons ; 
he must return himself if he wished to keep alive 
his father's house (Is. x. 11). In this way the law 
P RU the rights of the next-of-kin (dyxıoreis). 
f the adopted son died without male issue, or by 
consent of his adoptive father returned to his 
natural family, the olxos of his adoptive father fell 
at the death of the latter to the heirs ab intestato 
(dyxıoteis), аз before the adoption—provided that 
no new adoption had been made either inter vivos 
or by testament (Demos. xliv. 68, and xliv. 47: à 3’ 
eykarakeıddels Gah тойтоу reXevratos amdvrwy TOV 
elo moujÜévru» TereXeórqkev Eras, dove ylyverar ёртиоѕ 
д olkos kal emaveAnAudev A KAnpovopla TáXw els robs e£ 
dpxfis ёүүйтата yévovs évras).* Apparently mutual 
consent was necessary for the repudiation of an 
adoption ouce made; it is doubtful how far an 
adoptive father could act alone herein, e.g. in case 
of unfilial conduct (in fact, a father’s right of 
repudiation—dmoxypviis—of a son, either adoptive 
or child of his body, may be a pure fiction; in any 
case, it is certain that he could not disinherit him 
by testament).t Itseems that the Gortynian Code 
allowed one-sided repudiation of the bond ; this isin 
accord with its whole treatment of the institution. 

The law protected the rights not only of the 
next-of-kin, as above, but also of the female chil- 
dren of a father who adopted a son. The estate 
could not be willed away from a daughter, either 
by testament or by adoption; it must go ‘with 
her’ (Is. iii. 68: ё yàp vópos Ötapprönw Abyeı efeivar 
Gre foot mws Av dëdAn Tis Tà ойтой, edv uh maldas 
yunolovs катат äppevas' àv 06 Ondrelas xaradlry, тўр 
Tatras. ойкой» Gerd Ovyarépwy ёст, ovat kal ĝia- 
Boot rà ойтой’ dvev 8ё Tüv yvnolwv Üvyarépwv ody 
olóv тє obre ronjoacbat ойтє бойро: obdevi ойбёр Tüv 
avroð. Cf. Is. x. 13; Demos. xliii. 51). On the 
other hand, a daughter was incapable of perform- 
ing the worship which was & condition of tenure of 
the estate. From the conflict of these two prin- 
ciples sprang the strange regulations concerning 
heiresses (ewixAnpaı, lit. “those on the estate"). Не 
who took the estate (xAApos) took also the daughter 
who was ‘on the estate’ (émlx\ypos). A son, there- 
fore, adopted during lifetime, generally espoused a 
daughter of his adoptive father, if there was one 
of marriageable age, even if it were not legally 
required of him to do so (Demos. xli. 3); a son 
adopted by will was legally bound to marry the 
testator’s а daughter, otherwise the will 
and the adoption became invalid, and a door was 
opened to the claim of the next-of-kin both to the 
daughter and the estate (Is. iii. 42, x. 13). We do 
not know what a father could lawfully do if, his 
daughters being already married, he wished to 
adopt a man who was not his son-in-law. The 
son, not the husband, of an heiress became heir to 
the estate of her father, but the husband enjoyed 
the usufruct until the son came of age (Demos. 
xlvi. 20: xal dav dE ётік№рои Tis "*yévgrau, kal dpa 
18ср ёті Aerde, kparetv TÜV ypnudtwv, тду бё cirov 
perpeiv Tj илтрі. Сї. Is. iit, 50). Posthumous 
adoption of the heir into the house of his maternal 
grandfather as his son was probably usual, but 
cannot be proved to have been a legal obligation. 


* So in the Gortynian law. 

t Consult Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, 
Ramsay, Histor. Com. on Galatians, pp. 3371. an 
the latter makes several sweeping assertions which are hardly 
capable of proof, or at best hased npon the Romen-Syrian Law- 
Book of the Sth cent. д.р. Even the quotation from Lucian, 
Abdic. 12, can hardly prove anything for Athens of the 4tb 
rant. RO. 


. 336 ; also 
3491. Bnt 
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lt is obvious that by adopting a daughter's son a 
nian could guard against contentions for the hand 
of his daughter, and defeat the designs of rapacious 
relatives; nevertheless, instances of adoption of 
a grandson (son of, a daughter) on the part of a 
grandfather are rare (Wyse on Is. viii. 36). 

7. Decay of the institution of adoption.—Was it 
possible under Athenian law to adopt a daughter? 
A woman could not perpetuate in her own person 
the house and its cult, which was one of the main 
objects of adoption. Nevertheless, examples of 
the adoption of a daughter are found. Iseus 
furnishes two examples of the adoption of a niece 
by will (xi. 8 and 41); but in the first case the 
niece was perhaps also heiress ad intestato, apart 
from the adoption, and it is also doubtful whether 
the adoption was not inter vivos. A third example 
puzzles the lawyers (Is. vii. 9: d:é@ero rij» ovtolay 
Kal ёӧокє Ty ékelvov uiv Ouyarpl, du? 8 unTpl, aŭro? 
бё dóeA yg, ddos aurhv Aakparelön). It is generally 
taken to mean that in his will Apollodoros adopted 
his half-sister, who was also his heiress ab intestato, 
thus acquiring the right of a father to dispose of 
his daughter in marriage (Att. Proc.? 505, n. 75). 
But Apollodoros had not hecome the adoptive 
father of the girl when he made his will and 
settled the marriage, since the adoption was only 
to take effect in the event of his death on foreign 
service (an event which did not occur). 

The adoption of a daughter (@uyarporota), cer- 
tainly not contemplated in earlier times, but never 
expressly forbidden, probably grew to be practised 
(though to what extent we know not) largely as a 
family manoeuvre, as public sentiment became less 
Strict, and the definitely religious aspect of the 
institution tended to fade from view. There are 
other traces of this change. Thus in the frag- 
mentary speech of Iszeus in defence of Euphiletos 
there is a reference to the adoption of non-Atheni- 
ans irregularly for personal reasons (Is. xii. 2: da 
mevlav dvarykafouevous Edvous ávOpámovs єістогеїсдоа, 
Brus wpedGrvral тї dm aürOv б. a)roUs '"A8mvalw» 
*eyovórev). Similarly, the necessity of providing a 
male descendant came to be felt less strongly. It 
is clear that many Athenians in the 4th cent. B.C. 
died unmarried and without troubling to adopt a son 
(Is. xi. 49; Demos. xliv. 18). The Code of Gortyna 
exhibits the same change. It is by no means cer- 
tain that by it adoption was not permissible even 
when а man already had both sons and daughters. 
Its less stringent regulations concerning heiresses 
(патрахдког = ётікћ№рос) ; the fact that the next-of- 
kin might, as at Athens, shirk his spiritual duties 
to the deceased if he cared to waive his claim to 
the estate; the ease with which the bond created 
by adoption could be broken (by simple announce- 
ment from the stone in the Agora before the 
assembled citizens); and, above all, the fact that 
the adopted son might eventually decline his in- 
heritance (which was his only on the express 
condition that he took over all the spiritual and 
n dun obligations of the deceased)—all testify 
to the gradual transformation and decay of the old 
institution. W. J. WOODHOUSE. 


ADOPTION (Hindu).—The adoption of a son 

utrasangraha) amongst the an Hindus, as 
observed by Sir R. West, is essentially a religious 
act. The ceremonies in an adoption, as described 
in the Sanskrit lawbooks, resemble the formalities 
at a wedding; adoption consisting, like marriage, 
in the transfer of paternal dominion over a child, 
which pa to the adopter in the one case and to 
the husband in the other. One desirous of adopting 
a son has to procure two garments, two earrings and 
a finger-ring, a learned priest, sacred grass, and fuel 
of sacred wood, He has next to give notice to the 
king (or to the king’s representative in the village), 
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and convene the kindred, no doubt for the pur- 
pose of giving publicity to the transaction, and 
of having the son acknowledged as their relative 
by the kindred. The adopter has to say to the 
natural father, ‘Give me thy son. The father 
replies, ‘I give him’; whereupon the adopter de- 
clares, ‘I accept thee for the fulfilment of religion, 
I take thee for the continuation of lineage.’ After 
that, the adopter adorns the boy with the two 
garments, the two earrings, and the finger-ring, 
and performs the Vyührti.Homae or Datta-Homa, 
Zë, а burnt-saerifice coupled with certain invoca- 
tions, apparently from the idea that the conversion 
of one man’s child into the son of another cannot 
be effected without the intervention of the gods. 
The learned priest obtains the two garments, the 
earrings, and the finger-ring as his sacrificial fee. 
Where the ceremony of tonsure [see TONSURE 
(Hindu)] has already been performed for the boy 
in his natural family, a special ceremony called 
puétresti, or sacrifice for male issue, has to be 
performed in addition to the burnt-sacrifice, in 
order to undo the effects of the tonsure rite. The 
motive for adoption assigned in the Sanskrit com- 
mentaries is a purely religious one, viz. the con- 
ferring of spiritual benefits upon the adopter and 
his ancestors by means of the ceremony of ancestor- 
worship. The Code of Mann (ix. 138) has a fanciful 
derivation of the word putra, ‘a son,’ as denoting 
‘the deliverer from the infernal region called put.’ 
In the same way, itis declared by Vasistha (xvii. 1) 
that ‘if a father sees the face of a son born and 
living, he throws his debts on him and obtains 
immortality.’ Another ancient text says, ‘Heaven 
awaits not one who has no male issue, These and 
other texts, laudatory of the celestial bliss derived 
from the male issue, are cited by eminent com- 
mentators in support of the obligation to adopt on 
failure of male posterity. The importance of this 

ractice was EL y writers on adoption, who 

eclared as obsolete in the present age (Kaliyuga) 
the other ancient devices for obtaining a substitute 
for a legitimate son of the body, such as appointing 
a widow to raise issue to her deceased husband, or 
a daughter to her sonless father, or legitimatizing 
the illegitimate son of one's wife, ete. These 
writers are unanimous in declaring that none but 
the legitimate son of the body (aurasa) and the 
adopted son (dattaka) are sons in the proper sense 
of the term and entitled to inherit. Adoption, ne 
doubt, has continued, down to the present day, one 
of the most important institutions of the Indian 
Family Law, and its leading principles, as developed 
in the writings of Indian commentators, are fully 
recognized by the British courts, and form the basis 
of the modern case-law on the subject. On the 
other hand, it must not be supposed that the 
religious motive for adoption in India has ever 
in reality excluded or prevailed over the secular 
motive. The existence of adoption among the 
Jainas and other Hindu dissenters, who do not 
offer the oblations to the dead that form the 
foundation of the spiritual benefit conferred by 
sons, proves that the custom of adoption did not 
arise from the religious belief that a son is neces- 
sary for the salvation of man. In the Panjab, 
adoption is common to the Jats, Sikhs, and even 
to the Muhammadans; but with them the object 
is simply to make an heir. 

LirERATURE.—Stokes, Hindu Law Books, Madras, 1865; 
С. Bühler, ‘The Sacred Laws of the Aryans,’ part ii. in SBE, 
vol. xiv.; West and Bühler, А Digest of the Hindu Laws, 
2 vols, Bombay, 1884; Mayne, Hindu Low and Usage’, 
Madras, 1900; С. Sarkar, The Hindu Law of Adoption, Tagore 
Law Lectures, Calcutta, 1891; Jolly, Recht und Sitte, Strass- 


burg, 1896. See Hindu section of artt. SLAVERY, Law AND Law- 
ВООЕВ, INSTITUTIONS. J. JOLLY. 


ADOPTION (Japanese).—Adoption, now widely 
prevalent in Japan, is not a native institution. It 
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was first introduced from China for a political pur- 
pose during the rule of the Нојо Regents (1205- 
1333). Its importance is chiefly social and legal. 
The legal unit in Japan is the family and not the 
individual; hence, when there is no natural-born 
heir, adoption becomes necessary in order to provide 
a representative in whose person it shall be con- 
tinued. But the religious poiut of view is by no 
means overlooked. The adopted son, on the death 
of his foster-father, takes charge of the family 
tombs and attends to the domestic religious ob- 
servances, whether Shinto, Buddhist, or ancestral, 
js as if he were the real son. "Their neglect, 
or want of an heir, would be considered a great 
calamity. "There is no ceremony of adoption, but 
registration at the publie office of the district is 
essential. 

LITERATURR.—Gubbins, Civil Code of Japan, pt. ü.; Lloyd, 
‘A Japanese Problem-play’ in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, 1905. W. G. ASTON. 


ADOPTION (Muhammadan).—In Arabia, in 
the days of Muhammad, a man could adopt another 


person as his son (Arab. tabannd, each ). The 


Prophet himself adopted Zaid ibn Haritha, The 
latter was carried away in his youth as а slave and 
came into Mnhammad's possession in Mecca. Some 
of his own tribesmen recognized Zaid and told his 
father Häritha, who went to Mecca to offer a 
ransom for his son. Zaid, however, chose to re- 
main with the Prophet, upon which the latter gave 
him his freedom and adopted him as his son, say- 
ing, ‘He shall be my heir and I his.’ Since that 
time he was called Zaid ibn Muhammad. 

Many other instances of adoption are known in 
Arabie literature. But as a rule it does not 
epee that in Arabia adoption was practised ex- 
elnsively for the purpose of saving the family from 
extinction. Often the idea apparently was merely 
to incorporate a certain person into a family, for 
one reason or another; as, e.g., when a man, on 
marrying a woman who already had children from 
a former marriage, adopted her children as his 
own. Children of slave girls, begotten by the 
owner, were regarded as slaves, but it sometimes 
occurred that the father adopted them as his own 
children (as was the case with the famous poet 
‘Antara when he had given proof of ability. He 
who, having shed blood, fled from his tribe and 
found a protector in another tribe, was sometimes 
adopted by his protector as а son. Miqdad ibn al- 
Aswad, for example, who belonged to those who 
had accepted Islam in the very beginning of 
Muhammad's preaching, had fled originally from 
his tribe Bahrà, and later on was adopted in Mecca 
by al-Aswad, his protector. His real name was 
Miqdad ibn'Amr. (Cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship 
goat Marriage in Early Arabia?, 1903, pp. 52-55, 
135 Е). 

It is to be understood that at that time an 
adopted son was regarded as in all respects the 
equal of a real son. The following event, however, 
caused Muhammad to abolish the old rule, and to 
declare that adoption was only a fiction and did 
not entail any consequences as regards rights. 
Zainab, the wife of the above-named Zaid, Muham- 
mad’s adopted son, had aroused the Prophet’s pas- 
sion to such a degree, that he persuaded Zaid to 
repudiate her, upon which he married her himself. 
This caused great scandal. It was objected that 
by the law laid down in the Qur’an (Sura, iv. 
27) it was incest for a father to marry a woman 
who had been his son’s wife. Then the verses of 
Qur'àn xxxiii. 1-5 and 37 were revealed, in which 
it was expressly announced to the faithful, that 


an adopted son (Arab. daf су) was not a real 


son, so that to call an adopted son a real son was 
wrong, inasmuch as the process of adoption could 
never create any bonds of blood - relationship. 
Marriage with the repudiated wife of an adopted 
son was therefore not contrary to the will of Allah. 

This passage in the Qur'àn has been the acci- 
dental canse of adoption not being regarded in the 
canonical orthodoxy of Isläm as a valid institution 
with binding legal consequences. 

TH. W. JUYNBOLL. 

ADOPTION (Roman) — The remarks made 
above concerning the importance attached by the 
Greeks to the perpetuation of the family and the 
family worship must be understood to apply with 
equal force to Rome, at least in her earlier history. 
The general idea of adoption, and the general 
effects of the act, were the same in Rome as in 
Athens,* but some modification in details was 
introduced by the peculiarly Roman conception of 
paternal authority (patria potestas), and also b 
the Roman distinction between agnatic, or legal, 
and cognatic, or natural, relationships and rights. 
Their more sharply defined conception of Tee 
status also led the Romans to a multitude of 
corollaries or regulations concerning adoption 
which find, so far as we know, no parallel in 
Greece, and opened up several questions which 
taxed the ingenuity of lawyers. 

I. Two DISTINCT METHODS OF ADOPTION IN 
Fong, here were two entirely distinct methods 
of adoption among the Romans during the Re- 
publican period, aecording as the person adopted 
was, ог was not, sui iuris, i.e. independent of his 
father's legal control (patria potestas). Although 
Cicero, for example, uses the word adoptio (adop- 
tatio) to cover both methods, the proper term for 
the adoption of one who із sui iuris is that used 
by Gaius and A. Gellius—adrogatio (arrogatio), 
the term adoptio being properly restricted to the 
adoption of one who is under patria potestas (Gell. 
v. 19: ‘quod per preetorem fit, adoptatio dicitur; 
quod per populum, adrogatio °). 

т. Adrogatio.—Adrogation, therefore, was the 
method by which the head of à family voluntaril 
Ze, himself to the potestas of another. It 
involved a preliminary investigation on the part 
of the priestly college touching the purity of the 
reasons for the adoption, its suitability to the 
dignity of the families interested, and, above all, 
the security for the maintenance of the family and 
clan worship (sacra domestica and gentilicia) of the 
house which was about to lose its representative 
(Cie. de Dom. 34: ‘quee deinde causa euique sit 
adoptionis, que ratio generum ac dignitatis, que 
sacrorum, queri a pontificum collegio solet ’). 

The adoption, by this method, of P. Clodius by M. Fonteiua, 
э much younger man, is evidence of the way in which in the 
decay of the Republic the old safeguards of the institution 
could be misused, in the interests of political manceuvring ; for 
the object of Clodius, & patrician, in securing adoption by 
Foateius, a plebeian, was to become eligible for the Tribunate 
of the Commone. 

If the priestly college approved the adoption, 
there followed the detestatio sacrorum, a publio 
renunciation of the eultus of the family (and gens) 
of bis birth on the part of him who was about to 
pass inte a new family, and perhaps a new gens 
(Serv. on Verg. Aen. ii. 156: ‘consuetudo apud 
autiquos fuit, ut qui in familiam vel gentem 
transiret, prius se abdicaret ab ea in qua fuerat 
et sic ab alia acciperetur’). Next, a bill (rogatio) 
authorizing the transition was introduced to the 
Assembly of the Curie (Comitia Curiata) by the 
Pontifex Maximus and voted upon in the usnal 
manner. 


Such was tbe procedure followed under the Republic, even 
when the Curiate assembly was a mere form, being represented 


* Cf. Cic. de Legibus, №. 19, ‘ritue familie patrumque ser- 
vaoto." 
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only by thirty lictors (Cic. Leg. Agr. M. 81). For the words of 
Tacitns (Hist. 1. 15 : ‘si te privatus lege curiata apud pontifices, 
ut moris est, adoptarem'—used by Galba) cannot be made to 
justify the view that the formalities of adrogatio at that date 
took place before the pontifices alone. This ancient method con- 
tinued io use into Imperial times. Augustus so adopted Tiberina 
(Suet. Aug. 65: ‘Tiberinm adoptavit in foro lege curiata’; 
ef. Suet. 7'ib. 15; Tac. Hist. i. 15); the last example is that of 
Hadrian's adoption of Commodus (убо, says Dio Cass. 1хїх. 20). 

Àn easier mode of adrogatio was gradually 
adopted. The first example of this was given by 
Galba, who adopted Piso by simple declaration 
(nuncupatio fm contione), before the army (Suet. 
Саф. 17: ‘filiumque appellans perduxit in castra 
ac pro contione adoptavit’; Тас. Hist. i. 15 f. ; and 
Dio Cass. lxviii. 3, Trajans adoption hy Nerva). 
This innovation, partly due to the Emperor's auto- 
cratic power, was assisted hy the fact that the 
Emperor was also Pontifex Maximus (see Greenidge, 
Roman Public Life, р. 350). The method was ex- 
tended to other cases, and the older formalities were 
largely abandoned in favour of a mode of adroga- 
tion effected by Imperial rescript (per rescriptum 

incipis) and issued after preliminary investigation 

fore a Prætor (or before the Governor in the 
Provinces, where adoption by Roman forms now 
first becomes possible). The older method indeed 
long survived, for Gaius mentions a rescript ad- 
dressed hy the Emperor Antoninus Pius to the 
pontifices, permitting the adrogation of a minor 
under certain regulations which need not here 
be specified. It was not until A.D. 286 that a 
Constitution of Diocletian entirely abolished the 
»ld method and substituted for it the Imperial 
rescript. 

(a) Some effects of adrogatio.—The effect of 
adrogation was the loss of his own patria potestas 
on the part of the adopted, and immediate subjec- 
tion to that of his adoptive father, whose iegal son 
(iustus filius) he became. It conferred upon the 
adopter immediate universal succession to the 
property * and rights of the adopted. Seeing that, 
technically, adrogatio involved a certain loss of 
legal personality (minima capitis deminutio),T some 
rights vested in the adopted perished at once, 
e.g. any usufruct vested in him, or sworn obliga- 
tion of service on the part of freedmen. In the 
same way, from the strictly legal point of view, 
all personal debts of the adopted were extinguished 
by his adoption (but here the preetorian equity 
gave his creditors the right to sell his property to 
the amount of their claims); if the debt was owin 
as a burden upon an estate to which the adopte 
had succeeded as heir, it was transferred with it 
to his adoptive father. Personal dignities of the 
adopted (e.g. magisterial powers) remained entirely 
unaffected in all their consequences. It is obvious 
that adrogation would annul any will previously 
made by the adopted. If the person adrogated had 
himself children under his potestas, these also fell 
into subjection to the adopter, and became legally 
his grandchildren. Hence Tiberius was compelled 
to adopt Germanicus before he himself was adopted 
by adrogatio by Augustus (Suet. Tib. 15: *coactus 
pus ipse Germanicum fratris sui filium adoptare. 

ec quicquam postea pro patre familias egit aut 
ius, quod amiserat, ex ulla parte retinuit. Nam 
neque donavit neque manumisit, ne hereditatem 
quidem aut legata percepit ulla aliter quam ut 
peculio referret accepta). 

(b) Adrogatio originally and always confined to 
patricians.—It must be remarked that the above 
mode of adoption was essentially a religious mode, 
and applicable only to patricians, who alone were 
organized in true gentes (cf. Greenidge, op. cit. 

* Justinian allowed the adoptive father only the usufruct, 
unless the adopted son died not having been emancipated from 
his adoptive father’s control. 

t Gaius, i. 162; ‘minima capitis deminutio est, cum et civitas 
at libertas ratiaetur, sed status hominis commutatur; quod 
accidit in his qui adoptantur.' 
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p. 9), as is evident from the fact that the assembled 
Curic and the priestly college were the chief actora 
in the ceremony. On the other hand, the restric- 
tion of this mode of adoption to those whe were 
sui iuris cannot be regarded as a primitive char- 
acteristic, for the reason that the prime end of 
adoption, the continuation of the family cultus 
which was in danger of extinction through failure 
of natural heirs, could just as well be effected 
through the adoption of a filius familias, i.e. one 
who was still under patria potestas, provided that 
he had reached the age of puberty, for on the 
death of his adoptive father he would himself 
become the pater familias. And again, it is im- 
possible to believe that the Rome of the regal 
period actually possessed no means of adoption 
save of those who were su? iuris—rather would it 
be probably of somewhat rare occurrence that one 
already su iuris should put himself by adrogatio 
in the potestas of another. If, then, the ceremonies 
of adrogatio were originally also not applicable to 
sons still subject to their father's potestas, we shall 
he driven to confess that the mode of adoption of 
such, sanctioned by patrician law, is totally un- 
known to us; for the earliest method that we hear 
of as applicable to persons alieni iuris, is the purely 
civil and probably originally plebeian form by 
threefold sale hereafter described. Originally, 
then, adrogatio was probably applicable both to 
those who were sui iuris and to those who were 
under patria potestas. In historical times, however, 
it had come to be restricted to the former and 
relatively much less frequent case, while for the 
other the fictitious sale offered a more ready means 
of adoption. 

2. Adoptio properly so called.—Adoption in its 
more proper sense, that is to say, the trausference 
of a filius familias from the potestas of his natural 
father to that of an adoptive father, was accom- 
plished by the aid of legal fictions in two distinct 
acts—(1) the dissolution of the link with the 
natural father, by means of fictitious sale, manci- 
patio ; (2) the transference of the son to the potestas 
of the adoptive father hy the procedure called cessio 
in iure. 

According to the law of the Twelve Tables, a 
son thriee transferred hy his father to another, 
under the solemn forms of the mancipatio, or sale 
per es et libram, ‘by the copper and the scales,’ 
was freed from paternal control (* pater si filium ter 
venum duit, filius a patre liberesto’). The father, 
therefore, so sold his son to the person adopting, 
or to another ; the son being forth with emancipated 
by his purchaser, fell back under his father's potes- 
tas. he ceremony was immediately repeated 
with the same result. By а third sale the father 
finally destroyed his paternal rights over his son, 
who now remained in the lawful possession (in 
mancipio) of the purchaser. The usual custom 
was for the purchaser then to remancipate (reman- 
cipare) the son to his natural father, who thus for 
a moment held him in his turn in mancipio* (no 
longer as filius familias, subject to his potestas). 
Then followed the second act, completing the 
adoption. This took the form of a fictitious pro- 
cess of law (legis uctio) before a magistrate—the 
Pr&tor at Rome, the Governor in the Provinces. 
The adoptive father instituted a vindicatio filii 
in potestatem, claiming him as his son. He 
who was holding him for the moment in man- 
cipio (the natural father, therefore, if remancipatio 
had taken place) making no demur to the claim, 

* If this were not done, the father would, of course, take no 
further part in the ceremony, his place heing taken for the 
second act of the proceedings hy the third person, to whom the 
mancipatto had been made, lt was a deduction of the lawyers 
from the words of the Twelve Tables, that a single sale sufficed 


to break the bond of patria potestas in the case of э daughter 
or grandson. See Mommsen, Staatsrecht, iii. 372. 
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the magistrate adjudged (addixit) the adopted to 
the claimant as his filius, subject to his patria 
potestas. Hence this form of adoption is spoken 
of as adoptio apud prætorem, as contrasted with 
adrogatio, which is per (or apud) populum. It is 
this form of adoption that is alluded to by Cicero 
(de Fin. 24: ‘in eo filio . . . quem in adoptionem 
D. Silano emancipaverat’), and by which Augustus 
adopted Gaius and Lucius, his grandsons, in B.C. 17 
(Suet. Aug. 64: * Gaium et Lucium adoptavit, domi 
per assem et libram emptos a patre Agrippa "ys 

These complicated forms were gradually simpli- 
fied, and finally Justinian made simple declaration 
on the part of the two principals before a magis- 
trate sufficient, the son to be adopted also being 
present and consenting. 

Some effects of adoptio.—Like adrogatio, true 
adoption involved a capitis deminutio, destroyin 
the agnatie rights of the adopted in his natura 
family ; but he still retained his rights as a cognate 
therein, and as such was entitled to succeed in the 
third degree to the estate of an intestate natural 
father. In his adoptive family he gained the rights 
both of an agnate and of a cognate; but if he 
were emancipated by his adoptive father, he re- 
verted to the position and rights of an emancipated 
son of his natural father. Justinian altered this 
to the effect that (except in cases where the adopter 
was grandfather of the adopted) the adopted son 
remained in his natural family and under the con- 
trol of his natural] father, the adoption conferring 
on him simply the right of intestate succession to 
his adoptive father (adoptio minus plena). 

The children, if any, of a son adopted before the 
prætor did not, as in adrogatio, pass with him into 
the potestas of his adoptive father. Emancipa- 
tion of an adopted child broke all connexion be- 
tween him and his adoptive family, save that 
marriage between the adopter and an adopted 
daughter or granddaughter, even after emancipa- 
tion, remained illegal. Readoption by the same 
person was impossible. 

IL REGULATIONS CONCERNING ADOPTION.— 
A person might be adopted, not into the place of 
a son, but into that of a grandson; the same 


applies to the adoption of a female. If he was 
opted as grandson, the natural sons, if any, of 
the adopter became legally uncles of the adopted ; 


but one of them might consent to stand as father 
to him, in which case that son’s children became 
legally the brothers and sisters of the adopted. It 
was also open to the adopter to give his adopted 
son in adoption to a third person. 

1. Age.—A debated question was as to the proper 
relative ages of the father and the adopted son. In 
the notorious case of the adoption of P. Clodius by 
M. Fonteius the adopted son was older than the 
adopter, and Cicero makes a point of this (Cic. de 
Dom. 35f.: * Factus es eius filius contra fas, cnius 
per ztatem pater esse potuisti") The original idea 
was that adoption should imitate nature (cf. Cic. 
ib. 36: ‘ut hzc simulata adoptio filii quam maxime 
veritatem illam suscipiendorum liberorum imitata 
esse videatur’), and this was the view of the later 
jurisconsults, who decided that the adopter should 

older than the adopted by at least eighteen 
years (plena pubertas) In the case of adrogatio 
it was held that the adrogator should be sixty years 
of age, except in special eases of health or intim- 
acy. Until the time of Antoninus Pius, a person 


under the age of puberty (impubes or pupillus)! 


could not be adopted by adrogatio; but if under 
patria potestas, true adoptio was, of course, appli- 
cable to him. 


* Gell. v. 19: 'Adoptantur autem cum a parente in culus 
potestate ennt, tertia mancipatione in inre ceduntur, atque ab 
eu qui adoptat, apud eum apud quem Jegis actio est vindi- 
cantur,” 
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2. Adoption of females.—Women properly could 
not adopt, either by adrogatio or by mancipatio, 
as they could not possess patria potestas. But in 
A.D. 291 Diocletian allowed a woman to adopt 
her stepson (privignus) to replace deceased chil- 
dren. The adopted in this case acquired rights 
of, inheritance. Females of any age could be 
adopted, originally not properly by adrogatio, 
though not for the reason assigned hy Aulus 
Gellius (‘cum feminis nulla comitiorum com- 
munio’), but because the marriage ceremony of 
confarreatio provided for them a mode of entrance 
into another family. Finally, however, adrogatio 
by Imperial rescript became applicable to women 
also. 

The permission to adopt a female marked, it is clear, a decay- 
ing вепве of the real significance of the institution. For if, as 
waa, perhaps, moet often the case, the adopted daughter was of 
marriageable age, abe would, if snbseqnently given in marriage, 
by certain forms, at any rate, fall into the potestas of her hnsband, 
&nd become a member of his family and gens (see Greenidge, 
ор. cit. р. 17). The same evidence of decay is seen in the abuse 
of the institution far political Gen by Clodiue, which 
assuredly conld not have happened had the feeling af the com- 
munity been eerionsly concerned. Under the carly Empire, 
adoption was practised to enable persons to escape the penalties 
of childlessness and to qualify under the provisions of the Lex 
Julia and Papia Рорржа, which prescribed that a candidate 
for offica who had children, or who had more children, was to 
he preferred to one who had none or fewer (aee Tac. Ann. ed. 
Furneaux, vol. i. p. 439f.). In А.р. 62 it became necessary for 
the Senate to decres that pretended adoption for this purposs 
(manumission having at once followed the adoption) should be 
null and void (Tac. Ann. xv. 19: ‘percrebuerat ea tempestate 
pravissimng mos, cum propinqua comitiis aut sorte pravinci- 
arnm plerique orbi fictis adoptionibus adsciecerent filiae, præ- 
turasqne et provincias inter patres sortiti statim emitterent 
manu, quos adoptaverant’). 

The general impression given is that, at Rome, 
as compared with Greece, the institution of adop- 
tion more rapidly and completely lost its connexion 
with religious thought and practice. 

3. Name.—Among the Romans, adoption intro- 
duced a peculiar modification of the name. The 
person adopted laid aside his original names and 
assumed those of his adoptive father, dar how- 
ever, an epithet to mark the gens out of which he 
had passed ; that is to say, he retained his gentile 
name in an adjectival form. Thus C. Octavius, 
when adopted by the will of his maternal grand- 
uncle Cæsar, became ‘C. Julius Cesar Octavianus.' 
But the system was not uniformly observed, and 
in a few cases the epithet is derived from the name 
of the Familia, not from that of the Gens. The 
case of M. Junius Brutus is an example of another 
anomaly. 

4. Imperial adoption.—The poner of continuing 
the family by adoption gained a peculiar signifi- 
cance in connexion with the early Empire. For 
theoretically the princeps could not name his suc- 
cessor, though he might do much to guide the choice 
of the Senate and army. Neither designation nor 
heredity was recognized. Constitutionally, how- 
ever, if was open to the princeps to EE a 
consort in the Imperial power, who, on the death 
of the reigning Emperor, would have a practical, 
though not a legal, claim to be elected his successor. 
The natural conrse was to appoint a son to that 
position ; but if the Emperor had no son, he could 
adopt whomsoever he chose as his virtual successor, 
the danger of such a course being minimized by the 
paternal control he possessed over his adopted son. 
The act of adoption by the princeps is figuratively 
called, therefore, by Tacitus, comitia imperii (Hist. 
i. 14): but the custom hardly attains its full signifi- 
cance until the adoption of Trajan. The accident 
of the childlessness of Augustus gave the institu- 
tion its prominence in early Imperial history (cf. 
Suet. Aug. 64, 65; Tac. Ann. xii. 26; Suet. Galb. 
17; Dio Cass. Ixviii. 3). У 

5. Adoptio testamentaria.—There remains to be 
noticed a species of adoption spoken of by Pliny 
as adoptio testamentaria. The most conspicuous 
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example is the will of Julius Cesar adopting 
Octavius (Suet. Cres. 83: ‘in ima cera C. Octavium 
etiam in familiam nomenque adoptavit’) The 
adopted in such a case could not fall under the 

atria potestas of the adopter, who was dead; 
PES the adopted could not become heir or 
acquire agnatie rights, and had, in fact, no claim 
to the deceased's estate, except in so far as the 
will specifically granted such. The only legal 
effect, then, was to permit the adopted to bear the 
name and call himself son of the testator (adsumere 
in nomen). Octavius, it is true, availed himself of 
his testamentary adoption by Cæsar to secure a 
privilegium from the Curie adrogating him to the 
testator (Appian, Bell. Civ. iii. 94: ато дё тб Gueréän, 
éavrüv elsemaeiro TQ татр offe karà убдау Koupıdrior. 
‚.. Гайр © $» тё тє а\а Aaprpa, kal eerevGepor 
ToÀÀol тє kal mdovoro, xal did 768 lows uáMora 
A Кайтар, ёт) rn mporépg @ётє‚ катӣ Siabjxas ol yevro- 
Lévy, Kal тўтбдє edendy. Cf. Dio Cass. xliv. 35, xlv. 5, 
xlvi 47); but his is an exceptional case. By his 
wil Augustus so adopted Livia (Tac. Ann. 1. 8: 
*Livia in familiam Juliam nomenque Augustae 
adsumebatur’), and at the same time constituted 
her and Tiberius his heirs. In later times this 
species of adoption took the form of devising an 
inheritance under condition of bearing the testa- 
Loris name. This mode was, in fact, in use as early 
as Cicero's time and before it (cf, Сіс. Brutus, 212: 
‘Crassum istius Liciniz filium, Crassi testamento 
qui fuit adoptatus?) Atticus, the friend of Cicero, 
was adopted by the will of his uncle, and so 
became ©. Cecilius Pomponianus Atticus, his 
uncle’s name having been Q. Cecilius; he also 
got 10,000,000 sesterces (Cic. ad Att. iii. 20). 

olabella was so ee by a woman, but Cicero 
had his doubts as to the propriety of this—though, 
as he humorously remarks, he will be better able 
to decide when he knows the amount of the be- 
quest (Cic. ad Att. vii. 8: * Dolabellam vides Liviz 
testamento cum duobus coheredibus esse in triente, 
sed iuberi mutare nomen. Est zohrrueät arduna, 
rectumne sit nobili adulescenti mutare nomen 
mulieris testamento ; sed id $iXorodórepor дієикріртў- 
couer, cum sciemus, quantum quasi sit in trientis 
triente’). | Whether Dolabella accepted the be- 
quest we do not know; at any rate he did not 
change his name. Later, Tiberius found no diffi. 
eulty in accepting an inheritance without observing 
the condition (Suet. Tib. 6: “Post reditum in urbem 
a M. Gallio senatore testamento adoptatus, heredi- 
tate adita mox nomine abstinuit, quod Gallius 
adversarum Augusto artium fuerat’). For other 
examples of this method of adoption, see Suet. 
Galb. 4; Dio Cass. xl. 51; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
XXXV. ii. 2. 
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ADOPTION (Semitic).— 

1. Adoption in Babylonia.—In the great Baby- 
lonian Law Code (Code of Hammurabi), adoption of 
various kinds is referred to and regulated. 

(1) Reasons for the custom.—An obvious reason 
for the custom might seem to exist in its meeting 
the needs of childless persons, who desired to 
provide themselves with an heir, that the family 
patrimony might not be alienated. But in Baby- 
onia, as in old Israel, a man whose wife was 
childless could take a concubine, or might, with 
his wife’s acquiescence, enter into relations with 
a maid-servant for this purpose. And these 
alternatives sufficed in Israel to meet such cases 
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so well that adoption was entirely unknown. 
Besides, adopted children in Babylonia were some- 
times taken into a family where sons and daughters 
were living, Johns * suggests that ‘the real cause 
most often was that the adopting parents had lost 
by marriage all their own children and were left 
with no child to look after them. They then 
adopted a child whose parents would be glad to 
see him provided for, to look after them until they 
died, leaving him the property they had left after 
portioning their own children.’ But this was by 
no means the only operative cause. Sometimes 
children were adopted where an heir was desired, 
sometimes as a matter of convenience; T in some 
cases a child was apparen tiy adopted as an 
apprentice slaves could be taken for the purposes 
of adoption, and in the process gained their 
freedom ; and not only sons, but daughters, could 
be thus secured. 

(2) Method.—Adoption was effected and legally 
safeguarded by a deed in the usual form of a 
б tablet of adoption’ or ‘sonship’ (duppu aplutisu, 
marutisu). This was sealed by the adoptive 
parents, duly sworn to, and witnessed. The rights 
and obligations of the contracting parties were 
fully set forth, and so long as the tablet remained 
unbroken, and the seal intact, the position of the 
adopted child was secure. In cases of informal 
adoption, where no deed had been properly drawn 
up, the relationship was not legally binding, and 
the child could return to its own father's house. 
An exception was, however, made in the case of 
an artisan who took a child to bring up, and 
taught him a handicraft. Under these circum- 
stances the child could not be reclaimed. 

The term aplütu is interesting. It is the abstract of aplu, 
‘gon,’ and therefore lit.=‘sonship.’ lt was, however, used to 
denote tbe filial mele generally (being applied to that of a 
daughter to а parent), and thua came to have the general mean- 
ing ‘share’ (that which belonged to a son or daughter by in- 
heritance) Aplütu might ba granted by a father to a son 
during the lifetime of the former, the fatber handing over his 
[го erty to the son, only stipulating for maintenance during 

(3) Conditions and kinds of adoption. — The 
conditions were EY set forth in the ‘tablet of 
adoption' or defined by the Code. The obligation 
resting on the child misht be to support the 
adoptive parent (details of the *sustenance' to be 
supplied in such cases are given in many tablets) ; 
or one of service (as when a lady adopts a maid to 
serve her for life and inherit a certain house t). 
The adoption of a child (e.g. a daughter) by a lady 
of fortune was evidently regarded as a good settle- 
ment for the child. Certain classes of people 
appear to have had no legal claim to their own 
children. These were the palace-favourite (or 
warder?) and the courtezan.§ lf the children of 
such, after being adopted, attempted to repudiate 
their adoptive parents, the action was punished 
with the greatest severity (C.H. §§ 192, 193). In 
other cases, however, the possibility of repudiation 
of the relationship on one side or the other was 
contemplated. It appears that a clause implying 
repudiation (on the part of parents of a son, or 
vice versa) was regularly inserted in the contract, 
though it could be enforced only by direct appeal 
to a law-court. Thus parents, according to the 
contracts, could repudiate adopted sons if they so 

* Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, p. 154. 

t The complicated issues that might arisa may be well illus- 
trated by a case cited by Mr. S. A. Cook (Lawa of Moses and. 
Code of Hammurabi, p. 131 f): ' Bel-käsir, son of Nädin, who 
had heen adopted hy his uncle, married a widow with one gon: 
he haa no children, and proposea to adopt the stepson. The 
uncle, however, ohjects, since under this arrangement his pro- 
perty would pass through Bel-käsir into the hand of Strangers, 
and it is accordingly agreed that if the marriage continues to be 
without children, Bel-käsir must adopt hia own brother as heir.’ 

1 Cited by Johns, op. cit. p. 159. 

SIC H (=Code of Hammurabi) § 187, сі. Cook, op. cit. р. „34, 
note. 
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wished, the son taking a son’s share and departing. 
This looks like an attempt to contract outside the 
law. Failure on the part of the adopted child to 
carry out his obligations was good ground for 
disinheritance; but the penalty could be inflicted 
only with the consent of the judges, who felt 
bound, in the first place, to do all in their power 
to reconcile the parties. With this object in view, 
judgment was sometimes reserved. 

The votary and the courtezan formed a class by themselves, 
and were the subject of special legislation. ‘They wera aot 
supposed to have children of their own, but possessed the right 
to nominate their heir within limits. In return for exercising 
this right in favour of a certain person, thay usually stipulated 
that such person shall maintain them as long as they live aod 
otherwise care for them’ (Johns, op. cit. p. 158 *). 

2. Adoption not practised by the Hebrews.—As 
has already been pointed out, no mention of the 

ractice of adoption occurs in any of the Hebrew 

aw Codes. о term corresponding to vlodecla 
exists in Hebrew,t nor does the Greek term 
(vlo&ecia) occur in the LXX, while in the Greek 
Testament it occurs only in the Pauline Epistles. 
In fact, the practice of adoption would have en- 
dangered the principle of maintaining property in 
the possession of the original tribe, which was the 
object of such painful solicitude in the Mosaic 
Code (cf. Nu 2781), It is obvious that the reasons 
which operated in Babylonia were not active in 
Hebrew life. Babylonian civilization was much 
more complex and bighly developed. Among the 
Israelites the risk of childlessness was met in the 
earlier period by polygamy, in the later by facility 
of divorce. [See, further, MARRIAGE]. 

Ia the Biblical history of the patriarchs the practice of po- 
lygamy is explicitly attested. Sarah, heing barren, requests 
Abraham to contract a second (inferior) marriage with Hagar 
(Gn 162); cf. also the case of Rachel and har maid Bilhah, and 
Leah and Zilpah (Gn 304 ®).t 

Isolated cases of possible adoption, or somethin 
analogous, are, however, met with in the O 
literature. Thus, (1) three cases of informal 
adoption can plausibly be said to occur in the 
OT—those of MESS adopted (Vulg. adoptavit) by 
the Egyptian princess (Ex 29); of Genubath, 
possibly (1 К 112); and of Esther, who was 
adopted (Vulg. adoptavit) by her father's nephew 
Mordecai (Est 27.16), It is noticeable that in all 
three cases the Zocale is outside Palestine, and the 
influence of foreign ideasisapparent. Further, (2) 
something analogous to adoption seems to be im- 

lied in the case of Ephraim and Manasseh, sons of 

oseph, to whom Jacob is represented as giving 
the status of his own sons (Gn 48° * And now thy 
two sons... are mine; Ephraim and Manasseh, 
even as Reuben and Simeon, shall be mine’). As 
a full son of Jacob each receives a share in the 
division of the land under Joshua, Joseph thus (in 
the person of his two sons) receiving a double 
portion. This, however, is not really a case of 
adoption, but one where the rights of the firstborn 
were transferred (for sufficiently grave reasons) to 
a younger son (cf. Gn 49* for the sin of Reuben, 
vv.222 for Joseph's elevation). То Joseph in effect 
are transferred the privileges of the eldest son; cf. 
further 1 Ch 5^2, (3) The levirate law has also 
some points of contact with adoption. The brother 
of a man dying without children entered into a 
union with tlie widow, in order to provide the dead 
man with an heir. The firstborn in this case 
received the name and the heritage of the deceased. 
Some of the Chureh Fathers (e.g. Augustine) have 
actually given the name of ‘adoption’ to this 
Mosaic ordinance. But the two things are ob- 
viously distinguished by fundamental differences. 
In real adoption the adopting parent exercises an 


* Cf. S. A. Cook, op. сї. pp. 134, 147 t. 
t In Delitzsch's Heb. NT it is rendered 011237 yawn (e.g. 
Ro 94). 
ШЫ furthor ou this poiat EB?, s.v. ‘Family,’ 8 7 (vol. li. col. 
02). 
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act of deliberate choice. Thus the levirate law is 
not a case of adoption in any real sense, but “the 
legal substitution, made for sufficient reasons, of a 
fictitious for a natural father’ (Many). 

3. Legal adoption unknown among the Arabs. 
—Of adoption as a recognized institution among 
the Arabs no clear and certain traces exist. The 
practice of PONES was suffieient to meet cases 
where the need of adoption might have been felt. 
See, further, art. ADOPTION (Muhammadan), above. 
.4. Theological application of the idea of adop- 
tion.—Adoption as an institution was evident 
nnfamiliar in Palestine during the NT Edi 
None of the NT writers uses the technical Greek 
term иобесіа except St. Paul. He doubtless em- 
ployed the term because, having been born in 
Cilicia, he had received a partially Greek ednca- 
tion, and was acquainted with the institutions and 
terminology of the Greeks, among whom adoption 
was commonly practised. 

Among Gr. profane authors, trom Pindar and Herodotus 


pues Gerds vids or eròs wats, ‘adopted son,’ is regularly 
ound, 


Ze DEEN E the conception of adoption is 
applied by St. Paul to the special relation existin 
between God and His people, or between God an 
redeemed individuals. For the former sense, cf. 
Ro 95 (‘Israelites . . . whose is the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the promises’). 
Here the people of Israel as a whole is thought 
of. The redemption from Egyptian bondage was 
specially associated with the thought of Israel’s 
becoming a nation and Jahweh’s son. In this 
sense the people is sometimes called Jahweh’s son 
(cf. Hos 11, Ex 422% ‘Israel is my son, my first- 
born,’ ete.), The same thought is also prominently 
expressed in the Synagogue Liturgy (esp. in the 
Thanksgiving for redemption from Egypt which 
immediately follows the recitation of the Shema' : 
cf. Singer, Heb.-Eng. Prayer-Book, рр. 42-44, 
98-99). In the four other passages in St. Paul’s 
Epp. where the word vlofecla occurs, it has an 
individual applieation, and an ethical sense, de- 
noting ‘the nature and condition of the true dis- 
ciples of Christ, who by receiving the spirit of God 
into their souls become the sons of God’ (Thayer), 
cf. Ro 8%, Gal 45, Eph 1°; in Ro 8? the phrase ‘to 
wait for the adoption’ (dmexdéxer@a: vloderlar) in- 
cludes the future, when the full ethical effects of 
having become God’s adopted sons will be made 
manifest in their completeness. * 

Adoption in this sense implies the distinction that exists 
between the redeemed and Christ. ‘We are sons by grace; He 
is so by nature.’ 'Adoptionem propterea dicit,' says Augustins, 
‘ut distincte intelligamus unicum Dei filium.’t The thought ot 
ethical adoption is finely expressed ia Jn 112. 13, 

Та later ecclesiastical language vioderla became a synonym for 
baptism (cf. Suicer, &.v.). According to Snicer, Hesychius thus 
defines tha term: ӧтау тис бетӧу viv AauBdvy, каї rb äyıov 
Вёттітна. 

LiTERATURE.—C. Н. W. Johns, Bab. and Assyr. Laws (1904), 
ch. xv. (* Adoption’); Vigonronx, Dict. de la Bible, vol. 1, 

1895) art. ‘Adoption ' (by S. Мп S. A. Cook, The Laws of 

oses and the Code of Hammurabi (1903), рр. 1311., 184f., 140; 
EBi, art. ‘ Family,’ 814 (cols. 1504-1505); the Gr. Lexx. 8.7. 
vioderia (esp. Grimm-Thayer and Cremer); the Comm. (eap. 
Ramsay, Historical Com. on Galatians). Refsrence should also 
be mada here to the great Syrian-Romaa Law Code, edited by 
Bruns and Sachan (Syr.-Röm. Rechtsbuch aus dem fünften 


Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1880). G. H. Box. 


ADORATION.—As this word is used, both in 
literature and in common practice, it seems to 
imply, on the one hand, admiration of qualities that 
are good and beautiful, and, on the other, a recog- 
nition of power in what possesses them. Further, 
it usually carries with it the idea that the object 
of adoration is immensely greater than the being 
who adores. 

*In Galatians, adoption of the Greek type may be in the 


Aposue'e mind ; in Romans, of the Romaa type. 
t Lightfoot oa Gal 45, 
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FOSTERAGE 


annually in the beginning of October under the 
name of Augustalia, and appear in the religions 
calendars (Tac. Ann. i. 15: Fasti Amiterni and 
Antiates, and Feriale Cumanum). From this time 
onward Fortuna Redux, with the title Augusta 
often added, became specially a deity of the Im- 
perial family. We find her invoked, with the 
sacrifice of a cow, in the ritual of the Arval 
Brotherhood, ‘ob diem quo urbem ingressus est 
Vespasianus,” ‘pro salute et reditu Domitiani, and 
on other occasions of the same kind down to the 
beginning of the 3rd cent. (Ilenzen, Act. Frotr. 
Ате. pp. 86, 122). For full information on this 
worship, and the kindred one of Fortuna Dux, see 
R. Peter, in Roscher, i. 1525 ff. 

How far Fortuna was conceived by Augustus 
and his immediate successors as a really efficient 
numen must remain doubtful; but later on there 
can be no doubt that she, or rather her image, 
became little better than a fetish. The story of 
Galba and the image has already been told; the 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae tell us of Antoninus 
Pius, and even of Marcus Anrelius, that they kept 
a golden image of her (Fortuna aurea or regia) 
in their bed-chambers, and carried it with them 
wherever they went (see, e.g., Jul. Capitolinus, 
Ant. Pius, 12: Spartianus, Severus, 23). But after 
the spread and final recognition of Christianity 
this came to an end, as did the official worship ; 
for Fortuna, whether thought of as a goddess of 
chance or as a protecting deity, was equally irre- 
concilable with Christian eonvictions. 

Summary.—We may now sum up in а very few 
words the long story that has beeu told above. 
Fortuna begins as a deity, not of mere chance, but 
of helpful power in relation to certain events of 
human life, especially childbirth and seafaring, and 
then develops under many forms and cult titles 
which, however, gradually lose their original force 
and meaning, like so many other of the early 
Roman worships (see ROMAN RELIGION, Period Iv. 
§1). Meanwhile the influence of the later sceptical 
Greek idea of róx introduces the Roman mind to 
the conception of blind chance, best shown in the 
fragment of Pacuvius (above, p. 98); but this is 
neutralized among the better educated by the later 
or Roman School of Stoicism, beginning with 
Panetius and in a historical form with Polybius, 
and having a tendency to associate the conception 
of Fortune with the Destiny of Rome and the 
Fortuna Populi Romani, as we see it in Virgil and 
Livy. In the confusion of the last age of the Re- 

ublic, and perhaps under the influence of popular 

ipicureanism, the more degraded idea of Fortuna 
gains ground, and appears in writers of a less earnest 
moral type in the Ist cent. of the Empire, and also 
in the thought and worship of the less educated 
classes. Lastly, we return to an official or state 
cult of Fortuna in eonnexion with the cult of the 
Cæsars, and with the settled order of the Empire; 
and finally, under the benign influence of Chris- 
tianity the lower aspects of the idea aud the cult 
alike tend to disappear. 

See also FATE (Greek and Roman). 

LITERATURE.—R. Peter, in Roscher, Lez. der gr. und rim. 
Myth. i. 1503: G. Boissier, La Religion romaine?, Paris, 
1891; Н. Dessau, /nscriptiones latinae selectae, ii., Berlin, 1902; 
W. Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals of the Period of the 
Republic, London, 1899; R. Heinze, Virgils epische Technik, 
Leipzig, 1903; G. Henzen, Acta fratrum arvalium quae super- 
sunt, Berlin, 1874; A. Mau, Pompeii, tis Life and Art, Eng. 
tr, New York, 1899; A. Schmekel, Philosophie der mittleren 
Stoa, Berlin, 1892; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 
Rémer, Munich, 1902; E. Zeller, The Stoics, Epieureans, and 
Scepties, Eng. tr., London, 1880. 

W. WARDE FOWLER. 

FOSTERAGE.—By this term is meant the 
practice of receiving into a family the child of 
another household, to keep and nurture for a 
certain period. ‘The eustom differs from adoption 


(g.v.) in that the foster-child does not become a 
permanent member of the family by which it is re- 
ceived. Language does not originally distingnish 
between nurse and foster-mother, and fosterage 
may be considered as a natural development of 
nursing, arising when considerations of health or 
other special cireumstances render it desirable to 
separate the child for a time from its parents. 
Such cases will occur іп any community, however 
primitive, and the natural tie of affection between 
nurse and nursling may be expected to subsist 
between foster-parents and their charge. Among 
certain peoples this feeling attains exceptional 
strength, and the relationship develops into an im- 
portant institution. This happens especially in a 
tribal condition of society, when family relation- 
ships are still the main social nexus, before the 
growth of political association. 

I. ORIENTAL RACES.—1. Arabs.—Although it 
isamong European nations that the custom reaches 
its highest development, it has its importance for 
certaiu Oriental peoples also. It must have pre- 
vailed from early times in Arabia. Muhammad 
was put out to nurse with a woman of the Beni 
Sad, who reared him aınong her own tribe until he 
was five years old, and anecdotes are told of the 
attachment which he displayed in later years 
towards his foster-mother and her daughter (Muir, 
Life of Mahomet’, London, 1894, pp. 5-7). When 
he caine to legislate for his followers, he laid down 
a law against the intermarriage of persons connected 
by the tie of milk-kinship. The principle of the law 
is stated in the words: ‘ Whatever is prohibited by 
consanguinity is also prohibited by fosterage’: that 
is to say, the tie of milk is as much a bar to 
marriage as the tie of blood, and the kin of foster- 
parents come within the forbidden degrees in just 
the same way as the kin of actual parents (Hedaya, 
tr. Hamilton and Grady, London, 1870, p. 67). 
This enactment must be regarded, not as an arbi- 
trary decree of the Prophet, but as giving legal 
form and sanction to tlie traditional usage among 
the Arabs (Robertson-Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia®, London, 1903, pp. 175 £., 195 f.). 
Muhammad's principle was worked out in the 
Hidaya, and a metaphysical theory was supplied 
by later legists, The prohibitions thus established 
remain in force to the present day, and are incor- 
porated into the Anglo-Muhaın. law of India (R. К. 

Vilson, Anglo-AMuham. Law оў India?, London and 
Caleutta, 1908, p. 113). 

2. India.—On this point there is a sharp dis- 
tinction between the Muhammadans of India and 
the Hindus. Among the latter fosterage is not 
unknown, but it has no particular significance 
and is practically unrecognized by Hindu law (H. 
Maine, Early Institutions’, 243), whereas adoption 
holds an important place in this code. А foster- 
child enjoys no legal status unless the ceremony of 
adoption has been performed (J. D. Mayne, Hindu 
Гаи, Madras and London, 1888, § 167). The pure- 
blooded inhabitants of Rajputana, however, with 
their more primitive type of community, give much 
more prominence to foster-kinship. 

‘Although the foster-family of a Chief is never of the Rajput 
clan, but belongs almost always to some particular family of a 
well-known pastoral tribe, yet the foster-brothers often attain 
much influence and position at his court, and the family has a 
recognized hereditary status of ‘kinship by the milk "* (Lyall, 
Asiatice Studies, London, 1882, p. 221). 

In the same way the Rajas of Bundelkhand have 
their children fostered by women of the Ahir caste 
of cowherds; in speaking to a man of this caste, 
dawa, ‘foster-father,’ is a respectful mode of ad- 
dress [information from Н. Spencer, I.C.5.]. The 
same habit of choosing the foster-parents of chief- 
tains among a particular subordinate tribe will 
meet us again in Ireland. 

3. Turco-Tatars.—That foster-kinship was more 
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than а legal fiction among the Muhammadans of 
India may be seen in the ease of Akbar, the Mughal 
Emperor of Delhi, 

Akbar bad much to suffer on account of the favours which he 
lavished on his foster-ınother, Maham Anka, and her family. 
She was for many years the most influential person at his court, 
and her son, Adham Khan Koka, was опе of his generals. When 
this man actually stabbed the Emperor’s minister, Muhammad 
Khan Atka, it is remarked by the Muslim historian that Akbar's 
wrath caused him to forget the nisbat (‘connexion’) which 
bound him to the assassin's mother, and to order his summary 
execution. The murdered minister and his son, Aziz, were re- 
lated to Akbar through another foster-mother. Aziz succeeded 
his father in power, but proved troublesome and contumacious ; 
the Emperor, however, refused to inflict any but the lightest 
punisbnient on him, saying: ‘Between me and Aziz there isa 
stream of milk which I cannot cross’ (Malleson, Akbar, Oxford, 
1890, p. 177). | 
The titles anka, atka, koka, here used to designate 
the foster-mother, her husband, and their son, are 
Turkish words in use among the nomadic tribes 
from whom the Mughal Emperors drew their origin ; 
and the sentiment which Akbar acknowledged can- 
not be ascribed to the influence of the Muham. faith 
which he and his people had embraced (he was far 
from being adevout Muslim), but marks the preval- 
ence of the custom of fosterage among the Turco- 
Tatar nomads of Central Asia. The custom and 
the associated sentiment no doubt grew up among 
them under conditions of life broadly similar to 
those which obtained over most of Arabia, Among 
these tribes, as among the Arabs, the tie of milk 
seems to have been from immemorial times equiva- 
lent to blood-relationship. The Osman Turks allow 
to a foster-brother free access to the karim, which 
is otherwise permitted only to near kinsmen (A, 
Vambéry, Das Türkenvolk, Leipzig, 1885, p. 216). 
A chieftain's foster-brothers are found among his 
elosest adherents, on whom he relies in the hour of 
need (Elias and Ross, Ta’rıh-i Rashidi, London, 
1898, p. 459, note). The same trait will be noted 
in the case of the Irish and Scottish tribesmen. 

4. Circassians.—The Oriental peoples agree, as a 
rule, in regarding the aet of nursing at the breast 
as the essenee of the foster-kinship, which there- 
fore centres in the person of the foster-mother: it 
is only as related to her that the rest of the foster- 
kindred come into aecount. With the Circassians, 
however, the foster-father seems to be of more im- 
portance. 

‘Tbe son of a Circassian chief is taken from home and con- 
signed to the charge of a tutor or foster-father, called an attalik ; 
and, until be attain the age when his education is supposed to 
he complete, it is considered as an unpardonable weakness in the 
real father to desire to see his child. Boys are regarded rather 
as the property of the tribe than of thc parents ; and, should 
the latter have neglected to choose an attalik for their son, any 
one who feels disposed may offer to undertake the charge. 
There are even instances of an enthusiastic educator carrying 
off a pupil by force ; and this is not by Circassian law a punish- 
able offence’ (L. Moser, Caucasus, London, 1856, p. 32). The 
rôle of the attalik is here very similar to that of the acte in Ire- 
land or the fóstri in Scandinavia (see helow). 

IL EUROPEANS.— 1. Slavs.— The European 
peoples do not, as a rule, lay the same stress as the 
Orientals on the funetion of the foster-mother, nor 
is milk-relationship generally regarded as a bar to 
marriage. An exception must, however, be made 
in regard to the Slavs of southern and eastern 
Europe, who, influenced perhaps by their Muham. 
neighbours, consider the union of foster-kindred 
as unlawful. Foster-children (and also adopted 
ehildren) are regarded in the same light as the 
natural ofispring, and the foster-ehild bears the 
name of the foster-father so long as it remains in 
his house (Maine, Early Law and Custom, London, 
1891, p. 257; Е. S. Krauss, Sitte und Braueh der 
Südslaven, Vienna, 1885, pp. 10, 14, 602). 

2. Greeks and Romans.— The two European 
nations which were the first to reach a high level of 
eivilization are those among whom the relationship 
is of least importance. Neither Greek nor Latin 
has any special term to denote foster-kinship, nor 
is it recognized by Greek or Roman Law. Isolated 


cases no doubt are to be found, and there are in- 
dications that under the later Roman Empire (as 
in the Parisian world of the 18th cent.) fashionable 
women sometimes got rid of domestie burdens by 
putting their ehildren out to nurse in the country. 
An edict of the Emperors Honorius and Theodosius 
(dated A.D. 409 and incorporated in the Theodosian 
Code) forbids parents to entrust their offspring in 
this way to the care of shepherds, a class that was 
held in very ill esteem: 

‘Nemo curialium plebeiorum possessorumve filios suos nutri- 
endos pastoribus tradat. Aliis vero rusticanis, ut fieri solet, 
nutriendos dari non vetamus' (Cod. Theodos., ed. С. Hänel, 
Bonn, 1842, p. 909). 

Foundlings.—A different type of fosterage re- 
ceives special treatment in Roman Law. This 
arose from the custom of exposing new-born infants 
which the parents did not desire to rear. It some- 
times happened that the unfortunate babe was 
rescued and brought up by strangers from motives 
of compassion or convenience. The story of Ocdi- 
pus and the plots of many Greek comedies afford 
examples, In Home, the codes of the later Empire 
define the rights of the fosterer (nutritor)in such 
cases, The Codex Theodosianus, adopting the 
principle of an edict of Constantine, lays down 
(lib. v. tit. 8) that any one who rears an infant 
thus exposed acquires full rights over it, and may 
treat the foundling as his son or his slave, at 
pleasure. If the actual father desires to recover 
his child, he mnst give in exchange a slave of equal 
value, or pay an equivalent sum. Similar pro- 
visions are found in the semi-Roinan codes of 
various barbarian peoples who were in contaet with 
the Empire, and among whom the exposing of 
children was à common practice. "The statute just 
quoted was incorporated in the Lex Romana 
Батса of the 8th century (see Capitulum Regum 
Francorum, exliv., in Canciani, Barbarorum Leges 
Antique, Venice, 1781, iii. 274). A further de- 
velopment is added in the Laws of the Visigoths 
(е. A.D. 654), where the actual parents, if identified, 
are laid under a formal obligation to redeem the 
child ; if they fail to do so, they are to suffer exile 
for life, and the judex territori is directed to pay 
the redemption price out of the father's property ; 
or, if the father has nothing, he is to become a 
slave in place of his son, who is to go free. It is 
further il down that, if parents entrust a child 
to another person, the fosterer is to be paid annu- 
ally a shilling (solidum) for each year of the child's 
age, up to the age of ten, after which his service 
is to be taken as equivalent to his keep, It is, of 
course, impossible to say whether such enactments 
were really operative among the rude nations for 
whom they were framed. 

The attempt to enforce the performance of paren- 
tal duties was no doubt due to the growing influence 
of the Chureh, to which the practice of exposing 
children was naturally repugnant. The Formule 
Sirmondi, which probably represent the practice 
of the tractus Turonensis (Touraine), speak of a 
class of officials called ena£riewlarii, whose special 
duty it was to take charge of foundlings. These 
infants were usually left at the chureh-door by 
stealth ; the matrienlarit had to take сате of them 
and induce charitable persons to receive them into 
their families, The Synods of Vaison (A.D. 442) 
and Arles (A.D. 443?) laid down eanons dealing 
with this question. 

Cf. Hefele, Hist. of the Councils, Eng. tr. 
166, 1715 Formale Sirmondi, in Canciani, iii 
Regino, de Eccl. Discipl., Paris, 1671, lib. ii. ES 
The methods adopted ly the medizeval Church are 
still in force in the Balkan States (Е. 5, Krauss, 
587). In the more progressive countries the care 
of waifs and destitute children is generally recog- 
nized asa publie duty, and is entrusted either to 
Foundling Hospitals and similar institutions, or 


Edinb. 1883, iii. 
428; see also 
кә» 
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to foster-parents, who are paid for their trouble 
either by the State or by local authorities (EBrl, 
art. * Foundling Hospitals’). 

3. Anglo-Saxons.— After the introduction of 
Christianity into England, these duties were dis- 
eharged by pious women (secre virgines [ Augustine, 
Ep. ad Bonifac. 93]. The laws of King Ine pro- 
vide an allowance for any one who takes charge of 
a foundling ; and other early laws define the rights 
of foster-parents on lines similar to those la^d 
down by the Codex Theodosianus. Fosterage by 
desire of the parents seems to have been prevalent 
among the Anglo-Saxons. Augustine, in the 
Epistle just referred to, eomplains that mothers 
are apt to delegate to others the duty of nursing 
their children ; and the early Church set its face 
against the practice, but it was too deeply rooted 
to be easily suppressed. "Thorpe asserts that the 
custom of fosterage was as prevalent among the 
Anglo-Saxons as among the Scandinavian nations 
(Ancient Lows and Institutes of England, London, 
1840, Glossary, s.v. ‘Foster’). It shonld be ob- 
served, however, that the words fóstre and its 
derivatives, on which he seems to rely, are used of 
nursing in general, whether in the home of the 
parents or elsewhere (cf. T. Wright, Womankind 
in Western Europe, London, 1869, p. 55). But there 
is other evidenee to show that the eustom was very 
general: e.g., the efforts made both by ecclesias- 
tieal authorities and by kings to eheck the abuses, 
and even crimes, which occasionally arose from tlic 
carelessness or treaehery of foster-parents. 

Thus, Kenelm, son of Kenwulf, king of Mercia, was murdered 

in infancy by his fosterer in order to clear the way to the throne 
for his aunt Quendreda (for other examples, see J. Thrupp, 
The Anglo-Saxon Home, London, 1862, p. 831.) 
Such instances might suggest that the relationship 
did not possess the same sanctity among the Anglo- 
Saxons as in Scandinavia or in Ireland. But it is 
natural to suppose that, as a rule, a strong affee- 
tion did subsist between foster parents and their 
eharges. 

Both King Edgar and King Athelstan sbowed their gratitude 
to their foster-mothers by bestowing on them substantial grants 
of land (Sharon Turner, Hist. of the Anglo-Sazons, London, 
1852, iii. 5-7). 

4. Scandinavians.—In Scandinavia the eustom 
attains a much higher development, and it is to 
be noted that the word fóstr, with its derivatives, 
belongs originally to the Scandinavian branch of 
the Germanie languages, whence it was early 
borrowed by the Northern dialeet of English. In 
primitive Norway, as elsewhere in the ruder stages 
of society, it sometimes happened that children 
exposed at birth were reared by strangers, and 
that this eharitable office produeed a mutual atiec- 
tion of great strength (Dasent, Burnt Njál, London, 
1861, preface, xxv). But, as a rule, fosterage was 
undertaken by the wish of the parents; examples 
are to be met with on every page of the Norse and 
Icelandic Sagas, and the native codes legislate 
speeially for this kind of relationship. 

(1) Characteristic features.—Ihe maternal office 
performed by the foster-mother is not here, as in 
the East, the essential point; it is rather the 
foster-father (fóstri) who plays the leading part. 
The eharge of the child does not always begin from 
infancy, and it is usually eontinued to the verge of 
manhood. According to the Icelandic code of law 
known as the Grágás (tit. xxi.), the age of sixteen 
is the normal limit of the period; but in the Sagas 
it often lasts to eighteen or even later (Herverar 
Saga, ed. P. F. de Sulim, Copenhagen, 1875, p. 81). 
The fosterer does not merely rear the ehild; he 
undertakes its whole education. 

In ihe Völsunga Saga, Sigurd's foster-father instructs him 
in idroitiv, chess and runes, and teaches him to speak foreign 
tongucs (du Chaillu, Viking Age, London, 1889, ii. 45). So, in 
the Droplaatgar-sona Saga, Pessi the Wise, in offering to foster 
the son of Droplauga, promises expressly to teach him his own 
wisdom (Sagan af Gunnlaugi Qrinstungu ok Skalld-Rafni, 


Copenhagen, 1775, p. 48, note) Often ihe boy's education is 
completed by his being taken as a comrade on expeditions of 
adventure and piracy (Dasent, Orkneyinga Saga, Rolls Series, 
1894, p. 220). A knowledge of law being an important branch 
of knowledge, Njál teaches it to Thorhall, so that he becomes 
the greatest lawyer in Iceland (Dasent, Burnt Njál, i. S2). The 
crafty Thrond teaches Sigmund * how to bring all kinds of law- 
suits, and how to get his own rights and those of others’ (York 
Powell, Færeyinga Saga, London, 1896, p. 75). к 

Such cases Justify the saying /jordungi bregdr til 
fésirs, ‘the fostering is a quarter of the man’ 
(Cleasby-Vigfusson, s.v. * Fóstr'). 

Tn many cases the foster-father gives part of his 
property to his foster-son. The amount that may 
be thus eonveyed is limited by the aucient law in 
the interest of the proper heirs (Norges Gamle 
Love, Christiania, 1846, 1. 213); but in the Sagas 
the foster-son is sometimes made heir to half or all 
his fosterer's property (К. Kaalund, in Aarbéger for 
nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1810, p. 279). 

(2) Strength of sentiment.—The affection whieh 
sprang from this relationship is described as of 
extreme intensity, both as between foster-child and 
foster-parents, and as between foster-brethren ; as 
in Jreland, it is said to have been even stronger 
than the tie of consaneuinity. 

When Thorhall, one of Njál's foster-sons, heard of Njal’s death, 
he was so violently moved that ‘he swelled all over and a stream 
of blood burst forth from both his ears, and could not be 
Staunched, and he fell into a swoon’ (Burnt Njál, ii. 195). 

A violation of this sentiment is regarded as an 
offenee against the natural charities. 

The tragic motive of the Laxdæla Saga consists in the gradual 
estrangement brought about by the machinations of a wicked 
woman between the foster-brothers Bolli and Kjartan, which 
issues in a fratricidal conflict. Attacked unwillingly by Bolli, 
Kjartan flings away his weapons, saying: ‘I am much more 
fain to take my death from you than to cause the same to you 
myself’ (Lazdela Saga, tr. M.A.C. Press, London, 1899, р. 178). 

The term ‘foster-brothers’ came to be extended 
to those who had gone through the ceremony of 
swearing brotherhood, as in the so-called kuer. 
bredra Saga. (This rite is described in Vigfusson 
and York Powell, Origines Islandice, Oxford, 
1905, 1. 319 and in art. BROTHERHOOD [Artificial], 
vol. ii. p. 857; cf. Dasent, Gisli, Edinburgh, 1866, 
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p.23.) The proper term for sueh a * sworn-brother 
is, however, eidóródr or svarabródr (sec Vigfusson 
and York Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Oxford, 
1883, i. 424). F 

(3) Reasons of special development.—The eauses 
which gave the practice of fosterage peculiar im- 
portance in Scandinavia must be sought in the bar- 
barous and violent eondition of society described 
in the Norse and Ieelandie Sagas. The weaker 
man, unable to secure the safety of his household, 
could gain the protection of a stronger neighbour 
by fostering his son. Or, again, one who found 
himself isolated and threatened by enemies might 
acquire in this way the support of powerful friends, 

In the Fereyinga Saga the craity and treacherous Thrond, 
being a kinless man, takes to himself foster-sons from three 
different families. Tord of Geirulfsóre, inthe Viguglums Saga, 
is fosterer to one of Helge Asbjórnson's children; being con- 
victed of theft, he refuses to pay the usual fine, saying that 
‘it would be little good he should get by fostering Helge 
Asbjórnson's son, if he should have to pay the penalty in a case 
like that!’ А ` ," 

The fosterer is therefore, as a rule, in a position 
of inferiority to the parents of his eharge: hence 
the saying that *he is the lesser man who fosters 
another's child’ (Cleasby-Vigfusson, s.v. ‘ Barn- 
fóstr ’). 

This maxim may be illustrated by a talc which is told in the 
Saga of Harald Härfager (S. Laing, Heimskringla?, London, 
1889, i. 391-4), Athelstan of England had tricked Harald into 
performing an act which might be construed as a form of 
homage to the English king. Wishing to pay him back in kind, 
Harald sent his infant son, the child of a servant-girl, to Athel- 
stan under the charge of Hauk. On being admitted to the 
king's presence, Hauk advanced and set the child on the Kings 
knee; and, when Athelstan asked what this meant, he replied : 
* Harald the kiug bids thee foster the child of his servant-girl.’ 
Taking a child on one's knee (knösetja) was among Germanic 
peoples the usual form of accepting parentage. Athelstan was 
very anzry, but presently accepted the situation, and brought 
up the boy, who grew up to be king Hakon. Harald was de- 
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lighted at the success of his retort, ‘for it is the common 
observation of all people,’ says the chronicler, ‘that the man 
who fosters another’s children is of less consideration than the 
other. 

Instances are, however, to be found where the 
offer to uudertake the charge of a boy is made as 
an overture of friendship, as when Heidrek, in the 
Herverar Saga (р. 111), offers to foster the son of 
the king of Gardariki; the queen’s advice to her 
husband on this occasion shows that it was danger- 
ous to refuse such a proposal when made by a 
formidable and ruthless warrior. Again, the person 
who offers fosterage may be an equal or superior, 
and his intention may be to make reparation for 
injuries done, by thus accepting the inferior posi- 
tion. So Njal undertakes to foster the boy Haus- 
kuld, whose father has been slain by Njál's son 
Skarphedin (Burnt Njál, 11. 59). 

(4) Fosterage as a legal contract, —The ancient 
laws of Scandinavia give the foster-father a legal 
status, and define his rights and obligations in 
respect to the foster-ehild and the actual father. 
The parties enter into a regular contract, and the 
foster-father receives a certain amount of money 
or goods or land to defray his expenses. If either 
side fails to fulfil its part of the bargain, the law 
provides compensation. Thus, if the child is with- 
drawn by the father, he cannot recover the money 
he has paid; while, if the fosterer sends the child 
home before the proper time, or if he does his part 
so badly that the father is justified in withdrawing 
his child, he must refund a proportion of the amount 
paid to him (Grágás, tit. xxi.; Gamle Love, i. 286, 
§ 88). In some cases recognized by the Grágás no 
payment is made by the father, fosterage being 
given in consideration of benefits rendered or 
promised. The case of an orphan is specially 
provided for: if he is rcared by a person not legally 
responsible for his nurture, the fosterer may claim 
a fee (fostriaun) out of any property which may 
come to the foster-son, or out of any wergild which 
may be adjudged for injury done to him—provided 
always that the person who makes such a claim 
has formally undertaken the duties of a foster- 
father. By so doing he acquires the rights and 
undertakes the liabilities of the natural parent: 
he is entitled to make claims on behalf of his 
foster-son, and is responsible for claims made 
against him. 

Thus, when Sigmund in the Færeyinga Saga (as above, рр. 
36-38) claims wergild from Thrond for the murder of his father 
Breste, Thrond, as a counterstroke, undertakes the fosterage of 
Laf, whose father had been slain by Sigmund, and makes a 
cross-claim against Sigmund for wergiid on behalf of Laf. 
Under the ancient Gulathings-lov, either of a pair of foster- 
brothers nas the right to demand а wergild ot 12 aura for the 
death of his fellow from the slayer (Gamle Love, i. 80, § 239). 

Tn all this legislation there is much that is closely 
similar to the provisions of the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland; the whole eonception of the foster- 
relationship is much the same, and there are 
striking coincidences in points of detail. 

5. Gaedelic Celts of Ireland.—(1) Legal enact- 
ments.—References to the subject of fosterage 
are scattered throughout the five volumes of the 
Ancient Laws of Ireland (which, it must be re- 
membered, do not constitute a code and have no 
historical unity). The most important locus is 
the Cáin Iarraith, or Law of Fosterage-Fee (ii. 
146-192). The term zerraith answers to the Scan- 
dinavian féstrlaun, and denotes the value in money 
or kind made over to the fosterer by the parents. 
The amount of this fee is fixed on a scale varying 
according to rank, a higher rate being charged for 
girls than for boys. Provision is made, asin Scandi- 
navian law, only with more detail, for the termina- 
tion of the arrangement on either side, and for 
eompensation to be made by the foster-parents in 
case of neglect or of harm done to their charge. 
The treatment which the foster-ehild receives is to 


vary according to the rank of the parents and the 
amount of the iarraith. Rules are laid down as to 
gradations of food and dress, with a minuteness 
that belongs to artifieial theory rather than actual 
practice (for details, see CHILDREN [Celtic], § 7). 
The foster-father is to teach the useful and agree- 
able arts, especial stress being laid on riding. He 
has the right of inflicting castigation and other 
punishments in case of misbehaviour ; on the other 
hand, he is made responsible for mischief done by 
the foster-child, so far as this can be ascribed to 
his own neglect or ill teaching. His functions thus 
include those of a tutor; the importance of the 
moral influence so exercised gave rise to a saying 
to the effect that fostering is two-thirds of a child’s 
nature (O'Donovan, Battle of Magh Rath, Dublin, 
1842, p. 294). As one man might foster several 
boys, it is clear that in a more settled state of 
society the foster-father would easily pass into a 
schoolmaster. And, in fact, the term aite may 
mean either ‘foster-father’ or ‘tutor,’ and the 
derivative aitechas or oideachas is in modern Irish 
the regular equivalent of ‘education’; so also dalia 
is an ambiguons term meaning sometimes ‘ foster- 
ling’ and sometimes ‘pupil.’ The relations between 
tutor and pupil are expressly recognized by the 
Laws as constituting a distinct species of fosterage ; 
a section of the Cán Ldänamna, or Law of Social 
Connexions, defines the mutual obligations of the 
‘teaching foster-father ’ (uite forcetail} and his pupil 
(Laws, ii. 349). Maine has pointed out the analogy 
between this relationship and that which subsists 
between the Brahman and his disciple (Zarly In- 
stitutions, 242), In ecclesiastical documents, such 
as the Lives of the Saints, the same terminology is 
employed to designate the spiritual teacher and the 
pious youths who come to live with him and receive 
instruction in the Faith. 

It is significant that in the Cáin Jerraith the 
foster-mother (пийте) is barely mentioned. It is 
true that this omission is to some extent made good 
by paragraphs in the Cáin Lánamna (Laws, ii. 349) ; 
but there can be no doubt that among the Gaedels, 
as in Scandinavia, the foster-father was the pivot of 
the relationship. 

In the Laws, as is natural, fosterage is regarded 
mainly as a contract for mutual advantage. Yet 
even here it is expressly stated that it may be 
undertaken for love; aud, even where a considera- 
tion is paid, it is recognized that the relationship 
established does not end witli the termination of 
actual fosterage, which is fixed at the age of 17 
for boys, 14 for girls (Laws, ii. 176, 198). А 
durable connexion has been created, described as 
ldnamnas—a term which ordinarily denotes the 
most intimate of all relations, that of husband and 
wife. When the foster-father returns his charge 
to the parents, he gives parting gifts (scóif gairi- 
techta), which are, in fact, the assertion of a last- 
ing claim on the gratitude and good otlices of the 
foster-child (Laws, ii. 190). 

(2) Historieal evidence.—There is much uncer- 
tainty as to the period in which the Irish Laws 
first took definite shape, and it is difficult to judge 
how closely their theory corresponds with actual 
usage; but there can be no doubt that their enact- 
ments in regard to fosterage are founded on a 
custom which was inwoven with the life and 
habits of the Gaedels as far back as they are 
known to us. It is already in vigour in the 
legends of the Ulaid (the cycle of Couchobar and 
Cúchulainn), which represent a state of society 
perhaps as old as the Christian cra; and 16 meets 
ns at every turn in Irish literature and history, 
down to the break-up of the old tribal system 
about the year 1600. Even in the 17th and 18th 
eenturies it still lingered in certain regions, 

In Ireland, as in Scandinavia, it was deemed an 
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honour and advantage to be allowed to rear the 
sou of a powerful chieftain, and thus establish a 
claim to favour and protection. A passage in the 
Laws (11. 285) seems to imply that fostering could 
be undertaken only by persons who stood in a 
certain degree of consanguinity to the parents. 
This may have been the rule in very primitive 
times, or it may have been a point of artificial 
theory, not really observed in practice; at all 
events, if there ever was such a restriction, it 
must have disappeared very early. Asa rule, no 
doubt, the foster-parents belonged to the same 
clan as the father, but this was not always the 
саве. The son of a noble house often had several 
fosterers. 

‚At the birth of Cúchulainn, who was nephew to the powerful 
king Conchobar mae Nessa, and whose future greatness was 
foretold by Druids, a eompetition at once arose for the privilege 
of fostering the ehild (Thurneysen, Sagen aus dem alten Irland, 
Berlin, 1901, p. 61). The daughter of another king, Eoehaid 
Sälbuide, had twelve foster-fathers (ib. 63). When St. Patrick 
preaehed to the daugbters of King Legaire, and told them of 
the greatness of God, they asked, among other questions, 
whether many had fostered God's Son, implying that this 


would be a test of His rank and power (Joyec, Soc. Hist. of 


Ane, Ireland, ii. 17) In the latest days of the old national 
life we find the same view expressed. Fynes Morison says that 
women of good wealth seek with great ambition to nurse the 
children of lords and gentlemen, ‘not for any profit, but 
rather spending mueh upon them while they live, and giving 
them when they dic sometimes more than to their own children. 
Butthey do it only to have the protection and love of the parents 
whose children they nurse’ (Itinerary, in C. L. Falkiner's /llus- 
trations of Irish History, London, 1904, p. 318). 

According to Sir John Davies (in H. Morley's 
Ireland under Elizabeth and James I., London, 
1890, p. 296), the poorer and weaker sometimes 
actually bought the ‘alterage’ of a ‘potent and 
rich’ man's children—an inversion of the principle 
of iarreith described above. It is probable that, 
during the centuries of constant warfare with the 
English invaders, the desire to gain protection and 
support gave additional strength to the system of 
fosterage, and imparted fresh intensity to the feel- 
ing by which foster-kindred were united. 

(3) Strength of sentiment.—The feeling referred 
to had always been one of singular power. Every- 
where in the older literature the tie between foster- 
father and foster-child, or between foster-brothers, 


is regarded as equivalent to the ties of blood. 

In the tale of Ronan and his son Malfothartig, tbe latter's 

two foster-brothers are his trustiest companions: one of them 
dies with him, the other avenges his death (‘Fingal Ronáin," 
in ACel xiii. [1892] 36S). In the tale of the Battle of Magh Rath 
(ed. O'Donovan, pp. 135, 161, etc.), King Domnall is throughout 
deeply concerned about the personal safety of his foster-son, 
Congal Cloen, though the latter is in rebellion against him. 
When circumstauces force men so connected into conflict, the 
situation is felt to be peculiarly tragic, as in the combat between 
Cùchulainn and Fer Diad (E. Hull, Cuchullin Saga, London, 
1898, p. 186 Ё.), or in the destruction of Conaire by his foster- 
brethren, the grandsons of Donn Desa (Togail Bruidne Dá 
Derga, cd. W. Stokes, in HCed xxii. [1902]). 
Giraldus Cambrensis in the 12th cent. (Zopog. 
Hibern, ii. 23) and many English writers and 
politieians of the Elizabethan period bear em- 
phatie testimony to the binding force of this 
attachment. 

‘In the opinion of this people, says Sir John Davies (as 
above, p. 290), “fostering hath always been a stronger alliance 
ihan blood, aud the foster-ehildren do love and are beloved of 
their foster-fathers and their sept more than of their own 
natural parents and kindred, and do participate of their means 
inore frankly, and do adhere to them in all fortunes with more 
affection and constancy.’ Stanihurst (de Rebus in Hibernia 
gestis, Antwerp, 1584, p. 49) and Fynes Morison (p. 319) speak 
in similar terms, and Spenser (View of the State of Ireland 
[Works, Globe ed., London, 1906, p. 686^]) deseribes a scene 
equally barbarous and impressive, when, aftcr the exccution of 
Murrough O’Brien, his old foster-mother flung bersclt on the 
ground and drank the blood that flowed from the headless 
corpse. 


(4) Political significanee.—Vhe passion which 
inspired such actions was to Englishmen morally 
unaccountable and therefore repugnant; aud its 
consequences were politically inconvenient. A re- 
lationship so wide-spread and so intimate formed 
a social cement of great tenacity, and helped to 


solidify the tribal system which the conquering 
race was above all things anxious to undermine. 
lf a native leader had a turbulent and dangerous 
following, it was apt to be commanded by a foster- 
brother, who clung to him with desperate loyalty. 

Tho State Papers supply instances in point. When the Sugan 
Earl of Desmond was finally hunted down, the only man left 
with him was his foster-brother, Thomas O’Feigbey (К. Bag well, 
Ireland under the Tudors, London, 1800, iii. 391). See also 
J. Perroti's report as to the fosterer of Turlough Lynagh 
O'Neill (Calendar of State Papers [Ireland], 1674-1555, p. xxii). 

Another circumstance gave a formidable exten- 
sion to the influence of the custom. ‘The relation- 
ship was not confined to the family of the fosterer, 
bnt might be accepted by the whole sept to which 
he belonged. Examples of this are given by 
O'Curry (Manners and Customs, ii. 375), who goes 
so far as to assert (ii. 355) that fosterhood ‘was 
generally that of a whole family or tribe,’ and 
that ‘in very many cases it became a bond of 
friendship and alliance between two or more 
tribes and even provinces.’ This is an exaggera- 
tion; it is more probable that the tribe was con- 
cerned only when the fosterling was the son of an 
important chief. Such cases are to be met with 


frequently in Elizabethan times. 

Hugh Roe O'Donneli, born about 1572, was fostered by chief- 
tains of the O’Donnells and McSwineys and also by the 
O’Cahans, thus uniting the support of three of the strongest 
clans in the north of Ireland (Life of Hugh Roe O' Donnell, ed. 
D. Murphy, Dublin, 1895, pref. xxxii). The strength of the 
famous Shane O'Neill is reported to lie * not in the nobility nor 
yet in his kinsmen and brothers, but in his foster-brothers the 
O'Donnellaughs, about 300 gentlemen’ (Calendar of Stale Papers 
[Ireland], 1509-1573, p. 833; cf. Introd. to this volume, p. xv). 
In a description of the state of Ulster in 1586 the Quins and 
Hagans are spoken of colleetively as fosterers of the Earl of 
Tyrone (Cal. State Papers, 1608-1610, Introd. p. x). 


It was not only the eohesion thus imparted to 
tlie tribal system that made the eustom objection- 
able to English politicians. They saw in it one of 
the main inflnenees which tended to merge the 
English settlers in the native population. The 
Statute of Kilkenny in 1367 declared fosterage and 
gossipred between English and Irish to be high 
treason; and ‘fosterage and alliance with the 
Irish’ headed the list of charges for which the 
seventh Earl of Kildare and eighth Earl of Des- 
mond sufiered attainder, and the latter execution, 
in the year 1468 (DNB). Nevertheless, the Statute 
of 1367 soon became inoperative in this respect. 
Sussex, writing in 1557, complains that it is not 
put in execution (Cal. State Papers, 1509-1573, p. 
138)  Fynes Morison (p. 260) classes fosterage, 
along with intermarriage, among the five main 
causes which combined to alienate the Anglo-Irish 
from the English connexion, At the very end of 
the 16th cent. Spenser (p. 675°) declares that the 
English settlers tend to ‘become mere Irish, with 
marrying with them, fostering with them, and 
combining with them against the Queen.’ Amid 
the general effacement of native institutions which 
followed the suppression of Tyrone’s rebellion, 
fosterage disappeared, though traces of the eustom 
persist in later days. 

6. Gaedels of Scotland.—As the Scottish High- 
landers were originally an offshoot of the Irish 
race, it is not surprising to find that fosterage 
prevailed amongst them also. It did not attain 
the same political importance here as in Ireland, 
but there is sufficient evidence to show that it was 
equally common and associated with an equally 
powerfnl sentiment. Two striking examples of 
the devotion displayed by foster-brothers are 
cited by Sir Walter Scott in the preface to his 
Fair Мела of Perth. As the native social system 
lasted unbroken in the Highlands longer than in 
Ireland, this characteristic feature survived later. 
Dr. Johnson found it still in vigour when he visited 
the Hebrides in 1773. His Journal describes in 
detail the arrangements made between foster- 
parents and the fathers of their charges (.1 Journey 
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to the Western Islands, London, 1876, p. 118). 
Skene (Celtic Scotland, Edinburgh, 1876-80, iii. 221) 
gives four examples of written contracts of foster- 
age, the latest of which dates from 1665. They 
confirm the accuracy of Dr. Jolinson’s statements, 
and agree in principle with the Irish Odin farraith 
already quoted. The obligation of the foster- 
father and the parent, and the share of expenses 
to be borne by each of the parties, are very precisely 
specified. 

7. Wales. — Among the Brythonic races the 
evidence of fosterage is much more meagre than 
with their Gaedelic relations. The remains of 
Breton and Cornish literature are too slight to 
furnish any information, but in the Mabinogion 
instances are found sufficient to show that the 
eustom held a certain place in the primitive life 
of the Welsh people (see the tales of Peredur, 
Kulhwch, and Branwen, in Lady C. Guest’s 
Mabinogion, London and Llandovery, 1849, i. 313, 
ii. 250, iii. 114). 

The references to the subject in the Ancient 
Laws of Wales ave casual and unimportant in 
comparison with the elaborate provisions found in 
the CS Laws; but they imply that it was a 
common praetice for a noble to allow his sons to 
be fostered in the house of a serf (aillt or tacog). 
If such fosterage lasted a year and a day, the boy 
thereby acquired a right to a share in the goods of 
his foster-father (Ancient Laws of Wales, London, 
1841, pp. 95, 393). No such right seems to have 
existed іп the case of freehold (breyr) land. 

The sous of kings scem to have been frequently 
brought up in noble houses. The early Latin Life 
of Sé. Samson, who lived in the 6th cent., speaks 
of his parents’ familics as being of high rank and 
fosterers of kings (@lérices regum) (AS, 28 Jul., 
vi. 574). Giraldus Cambrensis declares that in his 
time this usage led to civil discord, as the nobles 
who had thus reared the different sons of a royal 
house took each of them the side of his own foster- 
son, and pushed As interests against his brothers’. 
Giraldus adds that truer friendships are accordingly 
to be found existing between foster-brothers than 
between brothers in blood (Deseriptio Cambria, 
lib. ii. cap. 4, 9). 

A remarkable instance of this is quoted in J. E. Lloyd's 
History of Wales, à. 549. When, on the death of Owain 
Gwynedd, war broke out among his surviving children, and his 
son Hywel was defeated and slain by his half-brothers, he was 
defended to the last by the seven sons of his foster-father 
Cadifor, who died fighting round hiw. 

Sir J. Rhŷs (Welsh Реоріс?, London, 1902, p. 
207, note) suggests that the explanation of the 
custom of fosterage in Wales is to be sought in the 
character of the marriage-contract and the division 
of the children on Ше separation of the parents. 
But this theory is at variance with the whole 
treatment of the subject in Irish law, and it is not 
likely that the custom had different origins in 
two neighbouring peoples of kindred race. It is 
perhaps more likely, as is suggested by Auwyl (see 
CHILDREN [Celtic], $ 1), that it was connected 
with some primitive tabu which forbade the father 
to see his children until they had reached a certain 
age (ef. the account of the Circassian practice 
quoted above, I. 8 4) Whatever the origin of 
fosterage may have been, the evidence here col. 
lected indicates that it is most likely to develop 
and assume importance in a disturbed and unor- 
ganized condition of society, where the individual, 
not being able to rely on a central authority or on 
corporate social instinct, is led to seek security by 
laying great stress on family ties, and by giving to 
artificial relationships the same sanctity as to the 
natural obligations of blood-kinship. 

Litrrarore.—For discussions and descriptions of fosterage 


in different countries, see especially the following: H. S 


Maine, Lectures on the Early History of Institutions, 


London, 1905, pp. 241-243; Ebril, art. ‘Foundling Hospitals,’ 


witb the authorities there quoted; R, Cleasby and G. 
Vigfusson, Jeelandic-Eng. Diet., Oxford, 1874, under ‘ Barn- 
fett ‘Féstr,’ and derivatives; Gudmundsson, in 
II. Paul's Grundriss der german. Philol, Strassburg, 1891, 
iii. 415ff., with authorities cited; К. Weinhold, Altnord. 
Leben, Berlin, 1856, p. 285f.; K. Kaalund, in A«rbóger for 
nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1870, p. 9279 .; Ancient 
Laws of Ireland, vol. vi., Glossary, Dublin, 1901, р. 460, s.v. 
‘Tarraith’; E. O'Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Trish, London, 1873, ii. 355, 875; P. W. Joyce, Soc. Hist. of 
Anc. Ireland, do. 1903, ii. 14-18; C. Plummer, Vite 
Sanctorum Hibernie, Oxford, 1910, i, evi; J. E. Lloyd, Hist. 
of Wales, London, 1911, i. 210, ii. 549. For primitive peoples, 
consult tbe references given by A. H. Post, Grundriss der 
ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, i. 96-98, ii. 67, 177. 
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FOUNDATION, FOUNDATION - RITES. 
—Throughout the lower culture the erection of a 
new building, or the foundation of a new settlement, 
is the oecasion for certain rites, which may be de- 
scribed as magico-religious, and of which the rites 
still performed in civilized countries at the laying 
of a foundation or memorial-stone, or at the conse- 
eration of a church or masonic lodge, are the pale 
and attenuated survival. 

1. Choice of site.—The first business is naturally 
the choice of an appropriate site. Among savage 
and barbarous peoples this choice is guided not 
merely by considerations of health or suitability to 
the occupation (whether hunting, fishing, agri- 
culture, or the rearing of cattle) whereby they gain 
their means of livelihood, or of safety from enemies 
or from wild beasts, but also by its acceptability 
to superhuman beings and the prospect it affords 
of good fortune. For this purpose recourse is had 
to divination, the methods of which are various. 


Tbe site having been provisionally selected, the Mundas of 
Chota Nagpur dig a hole at cach of the four corners and place 
a small quantity of rice in them, with a prayer to the divinity 
Singbonga that the test may truly indicate whether the site he 
good or bad. If the rice is found next morning undisturbed, 
the omen is good, and with another prayer to Singbonga for à 
blessing on the site the work of building proceeds (Dalton, TES, 
new scr., vi. {1868] 33). This mode ofaugury is common in India 
and Africa, In Africa sometimes, but not always, the owen is 
reversed, as among the Maravi, west of Lake Nyasa, where a 
small heap of flour is laid under a tree. If twenty-four hours 
later it is found undisturbed, the site is rejected as displeasing 
to the Wazimo (ancestral spirits), who decline to partake of food 
there. But, if the flour has been disturbed, the Wazimo have 
eaten of it, and the choice of site is ratified (Andree, Etnog. 
Parallelen, Stuttgart, 1878, i. 24). 

The foregoing are illustrations of a simple method 
of divination. When professional diviners are ealled 
in, the ceremonies frequently become very complex, 
and it is impossible to enumerate or even roughly 
classify them. Attention may, however, be drawn 
in passing to the Chinese practice, which has ela- 
borated geomaicy into à pseudo-science called feng- 
shui (g.v.), without which no site is selected for any 
purpose (de Groot, Rel. Syst. of China, Leyden, 
1892 fI. , iii. 986; Dennys, Folklore of China, London, 
1876, p. 65). But there are some methods of 
divination which, followed by uncivilized peoples, 
have found a place in medieval times, and among 
the more backward inhabitants of modern Europe. 
Animals of good omen for this purpose are met with 
iu many countries. 

In Japan a. Buddhist temple was erected, under the Emperor 
Kotoku, on the spot where a white deer was seen quietly moving 
(Nihongi, Aston's tr., Yokohama, 1896, ii. 236), In Germany 
the Abbey of Herford was erected on a site shown, in answer 
to prayer, by a snow-white cow bearing a burning taper on 
either horn; and the site of a neighbouring church was deter- 
mined in the Lith cent. by a flight of doves (Pröhle, Deutsche 
Sagen, Berlin, 1862, p. 1321.). Many such sites in France and 
Germany are alleged to have been chosen by similar indica- 
tions. The capture of a bear in the forest on the banks 
of tbe Aar on Good Friday, 1191, when Duke Berchthold of 
Zäringen was contemplating building a fortress to overawe his 
rebellious lieges, is said to have decided the site of the town of 
Berne (id. 160). The contrary case is reported from India, 
where the village of Ner Pinglai in Berar was built by Nawab 
Muhammad Khan Miyazi on the spot where, we are told, a hare 
turned on one of his hounds and put it to flight (АГУ iv. 
[1894-5] 205; cf. 108, and Crooke, РЛ?, 1896, i, 100). On the 
N.E. slopes of the Carpathians the Huzule peasant does not 
reeard every site as lucky, and thus suitable for his house. Пе 
is guided in the choice by his cattle, aud builds where they prefer 


